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THE NEW Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 
(published January, 1928) are the joint 
product of two eminent and experienced 
teachers who combine a rare understanding 
of the two chief aspects of the subject—what 
should be taught and /ow it should be 
taught. Dr. Strayer’s broad knowledge 
of the science of teaching united with Pro- 
fessor Upton’s specialized knowledge in ) 
the teaching of mathematics gives this 
series remarkable soundness and strength. 
Every superintendent, principal, and 
teacher should examine these books. 


Lower Grades, $0.72 Middie Grades, $0.76 
Higher Grades (nearly ready) 


Authors: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, 
A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Important Announcement 


Newmayer and Broome’s 
Health and Happiness Series 


By S. WEIR NEWMAYER, A.M., M. D., Supervisor 
of Medical Inspection of Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
and EDWIN C. BROOME, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia. 


The Play Road to Health 

Health Habits 

The Way to Keep Well 

The Human Body and Its Care (mearly ready) 


HIS new series will make the child want to 

practice good health habits. The appeal and 
manner of presentation are varied to suit the age 
of the pupil. 


Crumpton-Hosic Junior High School English 


By CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON, A. M., Head of English 
Department, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Mich., 
and JAMES FLEMING Hosic, Ph.M., Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Book One (Crumpton) Book Two (Crumpton) 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) (Nearly ready) 


} PUPILS will like the classroom situations developed 
| in this new series. They will therefore be 
led to express themselves naturally and without 
self-consciousness. And their ability will grow 
with each new situation. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Outstanding Basal Series 


The Open Door Language Series 


By ZENOS E. SCOTT, RANDOLPH T. CONGDON, HARRIET E. PEET, 
AND LAURA FRAZEE 


First Book: Language Games and Stories 
Second Book: Better Everyday English 
Third Book: Success in Speaking and Writing 


The New Everyday Arithmetic 


By FRANKLIN S. HOYT AND HARRIET E. PEET 


The Bolenius Readers 


BY EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS 


Primer — Eight Readers 
Literature in the Junior High School: 
Books One, Two, Three 


Stone’s Silent Reading 
Books One - Six 


Woods Hutchinson Health Series 


Grade V-VI 


The Tappan- Kendall Series of 
Elementary Histories 


Book I. American Hero Stories (Tappan) 
Book II. An Elementary History of Our Country (Tappan) 


Book III. Our European Ancestors (Tappan) 


Book IV. History of the United States for Grammar Schools 
(Thwaites and Kendall) 


Junior High School Mathematics 
By HARRY C, BARBER 


Book One: tor the Seventh School Year 
Book Two: for the Eighth School Year 
Book Three: Everyday Algebra for the Ninth School Year 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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1914-1920 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON 


fe 


Caproni Reproductions | 


for School Decoration 
for Over Half a Century ss 


~ 


Recognized by the Leading Authorities on Art for 
Schools as the Standard Reproductions of Sculpture 


in America 


Recent additions to our collection include— 


THE VISION 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
(Lindbergh) By 
By J. Massey Rhind 
Cyrus E. Dallin 


To the Superintendents and All Others Attending 
the N.E. A. Convention in Boston Feb. 25 


E extend a cordial invitation to visit 

our galleries at 1914-1920 Washing- 

ton Street, and see the largest collection of 
LINCOLN its kind in the world. Such a visit is second 


By Lorado Taft 
only to visiting the Art Centres of Europe. 


Urbana, Illinois 


For Further Information and Transportation to Our Galleries Call at 


Our Booth in Convention Hall, Number 356- Plymouth Ave., 
Balcony, Exhibit Hall 
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Readers 


- As humanly real to children as 


+.] toys and toyland — that is the 
character given by these books 
to the mechanics of reading. 
The psychological attraction | 
iLyy of sounds and colors attached 


to people banishes mechanical [\ 


dullness. 
A STEP AHEAD IN READING 


D.C. Heath and Company 
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Our Associated Exhibits at 
77 176 Mechanics’ Building | 


195 19% | 195 | 196 | 197 | 198 | 199 


EXIT 
FROM 
AUDITORIUM 


Exhibits 
For Your Convenience! 


\ \ E have arranged for your convenience at the National Educa- 
tion Association Convention to have as adjacent exhibitors those 
organizations with which we are associated as distributors. As a 
consequence, you can, in company with a Babb representative, quickly 
and easily inspect some of the most important lines of school equip- 
ment. Edward E. Babb and Company and the organizations it repre- 
sents welcome you to the Convention and cordially invite you to in- 
spect any or all of the following exhibits: 


Booth No, 


177-78-93-94 HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. 
195 EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
196 SHADE SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 
197 HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
198 EBERHARD FABER 
199 BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Edward Babb and Company 


Boston Philadelphia 
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Foreign Language — Reading — Geography — Music 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR 
by Ralph V. D. Magoffin and Margaret Y. Henry 


Used in mimeographed form in first year Latin classes, the material 
in this book is the product of classroom experience. In both material 
and method of presentation, the book conforms to the spirit and 
specific recommendations of the report of the Classical Investigation. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH 
by Louis Imbert and Francisco Pinol 


The connected reading passages, clear presentation of grammar, care- 
fully selected vocabulary, and interesting exercises, make this book 
worthy of special consideration. For use in beginning high school 
and college courses. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING 
by Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl and James F. Hosic 


The most recent educational endorsement for this series of basal 
readers comes in the adoption of the Primer to Sixth Reader 
inclusive, by the State of Idaho, for a period of six years beginning 
September 1, 1928. Teacher’s accessories include manuals, study 
— activities for use with the Primer, and cards for the lower 
grades. 


THE BARROWS AND PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


This one-cycle geography is based upon a decade of preparatory 
experimentation with materials and methods, carried on in all grades 
of the elementary school in which geography is taught. Three books 
now available: Journeys in Distant Lands, United States and Canada, 
and Europe and Asia. The fourth book, In Southern Continents, will 
be ready in the fall. 


WE AND THE WORLD 
by William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce 1913 to 1919 


“We and the World serves some of the chief ends sought in teaching 
geography. No pupil can read it without realizing that the environ- 
ment to which the everyday life of each of us is related embraces 
much of the earth. By deriving from it a new appreciation of the 
interdependence of countries and of the unity of the earth, the pupil 
will be helped to become an intelligent citizen of the world.” —From 
the Editor’s Preface by Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam Parker. 


THE MUSIC HOUR 
by McConathy, Miessner, Birge, and Bray 


A new series of music texts for the grades. The First Book, for the 
second grade, contains rote, observation, reading, and study songs, 
accompanied by beautiful three-color illustrations. List price, $.68. 
The Second Book, for the third grade, ready for second semester. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
by Mabelle Glenn and Margaret Lowry 


The capstone of the lower grade series which is enjoying success from 
coast to coast. “Music Notes,’ Book Four, for the first year junior 
high school, emphasizes music of widely contrasting moods and points 
out parallel expressions for these moods in works of art and litera- 


ture. “Music Notes,” Book Four, and Junior High School Manual 
ready for second semester. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Boston 
Feb. 25 


to 


March J 


At the N. E. A. Exhibit 
Space 20 


New 


Janior 
High 
School 


Testing 
Materials 


Speller 


AN EXHIBIT OF GOOD BOOKS 


“Government in the United 
States,” 
by H. L, Smith, S. E. Davis 
and C. H. McClure. A High 
School Civics. 


“Guide Books to Literature,” 


Engleman and MecTurnan. 
Books One, Two, and Three. 


“Lennes Test and Practice 
Sheets in Arithmetic.” 


Tablets for Grades 2-8, with 
Score Cards. “Corrective 
Exercises for Language 
Errors” for the Junior High 
School. “Study-Period Pro- 
jects.” Seat Work for 
Grades 1, 2, and 3. 


“The McCall Speller,” 
for Grades 2-8. The Speller 
with a Score Card, 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
36 West 24th St., New York 


Clark-Otis Geometries 
Lummis-Schawe Health Readers 
McAllister-Otis Child Accounting System 
Haggerty. Reading and Literature 
Gordon. Introductory Chemistry 
Washburne Individual Arithmetic 


Davis. Our Evolving High School 
Curriculum 


Kelley. Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements 


and other notable books 
On display at Booth 209 
Department of Superintendence 
FEBRUARY 25 TO MARCH 1, BOSTON 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


Sheridan-Kleiser-Mathews Language Series 
Adopted January 3rd_ by 


STATE of CALIFORNIA 


FOR EXCLUSIVE USE THROUGH THE SIXTH GRADE 


The series that teaches a few fundamentals thoroughly in each grade 


Since our Boston office is situated near the headquarters of the 
National Education Association, we are pleased to announce open house 
for our friends during the sessions of the Department of Superintendence. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


Kenmore 0421 
131 CLARENDON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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GRAPHIC SUMMARY 


of SOCIAL ARITHMETIC ~ McMurry and Benson 


The interesting, worth- 
while, social questions 
which vitalize the for- 
mal subject matter of 


arithmetic. stant use thereafter. 
BTRAC CATION DIVISI GENERAL 
[OUR MANY NEEDS FOR NUMBERS === = 
+ 20 
= 
+ 


The number of problems i in each pro- 
cess on each page is shown below. A 
processdominatesthe chapter in which 
it is taught and is kept alive by con- 
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The 


acmillan 
Company 


The formal work of Chapter One is 


the addition and subtraction com- 
binations. 


The formal work of Chapter Two is 
addition with carrying and subtrac- 
tion with borrowing with U. S. 
money. 


Chapter Three formally explains the 
place value of number and applies 
addition and subtraction with carry- 
ing (or borrowing) to abstract num- 
bers. 


Chapter Four covers short multipli- 
cation and begins short division. 
Notice how incidental review of ad- 
dition and subtraction is constantly 
provided with “formal end of Chap- 
ter drills.” 


Chapter Five continues short di- 
vision. Notice how questions on 
method, choice of process, applica- 
tions, and general quantitative think- 
ing are continually coming up. 
The formal work of Chapter Six is 


multiplication with two-place multi- 
pliers. 


The formal work of Chapters Seven 
and Eight is long division. 


Chapter Nine begins addition and 
subtraction of fractions. Notice the 
constant provision for incidental re- 
view of all processes. 


Chapter Ten continues addition and 
subtraction of fractions and takes up 
mixed numbers. 


The formal work of Chapter Eleven 
is multiplication with three-place 
multipliers. 
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TEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD is indeed glad to 


A welcome you to Boston and to Massachusetts, the 


birthplace of this company, which was founded 102 


which you impart and receive at this meeting further serve to 
heighten the excellent standards of this country s education, for 
which you are in no small measure responsible ! If, during the 
Convention, you have a few spare minutes, we shall be pleased 
to have you visit us at Booths 17 Ne 178, 193, 194 and inspect 
the many improvements in school seating which we have accom- 


plished during the past year. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION 


Baltimore, Maryland Detroit, Michigan Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Boston, Massachusetts Kansas City, Missouri Portland, Oregon 

Buflalo, New York Los Angeles, California St. Louis, Missouri 

Chicago, Tllinois Minneapolis, Minnesota San Francisco, California 
New York, New York 
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A Thousand Nature Subjects in Color 


Major Allan Brooks, Edna Beutenmuller and other 
nature artists have painted, exclusively for The Book of 
Knowledge, striking pictures of life in the animal and plant 
worlds. Many of these are reproduced in gravure, many 
in black and white, more than a thousand appear in beauti- 
ful natural colors. 

Children readily become acquainted with the marvels 
of the world outdoors when they have as their guides the 
friendly chapters and thousands of pictures in the Nature 
Departments of this great work. 


15,000 Pictures That Teach 


Every picture in The Book of Knowledge has some- 
thing important to say. They illustrate the facts and 
truths of science, the life of forest, stream and garden, 
the secrets of the starry universe. They display in rich 
color and soft-toned gravure the masterpieces of art. 

There are nearly 1,000 portraits of famous men and 
women. 
These 15,000 striking pictures form a connected story of 
the world’s life and development impossible to grasp with 
the written word alone. This is visual education in its 
simplest, most attractive form. 


Booths 183-184 
Main Floor Mechanics Building 
Boston Convention 


Every step in the great industries is pictured. l THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 159 
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Free to Schools 


New Booklet with 
Color Plate of Birds 


and Key—from 


The Book of Knowledge 


HE Book of Knowledge, the 
children’s most interesting 
reference work, and the 

easiest for them to use, is the only 


‘informational book boys and girls 


read in preference to fiction. They 
recognize here their own book, 
planned, written and illustrated for 
them, telling the things they want 
to know. The 18 departments are 
built up step by step, each chapter 
complete in itself, yet a part of the 
continuous story of knowledge. 


The 18 Great Departments 


WONDER 
Answers to the children’s questions 
FAMILIAR THINGS 


Visits to the workshops of the world 
THE EArtTH 
Land, air, sea and sky 
ANIMAL LIFE 
Animals, birds, fishes, insects 
PLANT LIFE 
Flowers, trees, grasses, fruits, vegetables 
Our Own LIFE 


Our bodies, our minds, citizenship, 
economics 
Unitep STATES 

Its history, government, industries, 


ideals 
ALL COUNTRIES 
Foreign lands and their peoples 
THINGS TO MAKE AND Do 
Games that teach, problems, experiments, 
handicrafts 
LITERATURE 
Great writers and their works 
Tue Fine Arts 
sculpture, architecture and 
music 
MEN AND WoMEN 
Lives of famous people 
POETRY 
Children’s poems—a remarkable collec- 
tion 
STORIES 
Hundreds of stories children love 
GOLDEN DEEDS 
Famous Books 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
ScHoOoL SuBJECT GUIDE 


Painting, 


2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I should like to know about the 

special opportunities for money- 
making during the vacation months 
which The Grolier Society offers’ to 
teachers. You may send me complete 
details of your summer selling plan. 

Please send, free, the new illustrated 

Booklet, with color plate of birds, 
and key, from the New dition of The 
Book of Knowledge. 


J. of E., 2-20-23 
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MASTERLY ORGANIZATION 


DYNAMIC 
TEXT 


EFFECTIVE 
STIMULI 


IN A SUCCESSFUL NEW HISTORY 


UBLISHED only nine months, yet 
Tryon and Lingley’s American People 


and Nation has the record of a veteran. 


PROGRESSIVE centers like Syracuse, Prov- 
idence, Tacoma, New Britain, Lynn, 
Atlantic City, Madison, Cranston, Pough- 
Keepsie, Lansing, East St. Louis, _Pasa- 
dena, Sioux City, Beloit, Reading, 
Pontiac, Middletown, and East Pitts- 
burgh are among the hundreds of places 
which have just adopted this book. 


PERFECTED only after long experiment, 
Tryon and Lingley’s American People 
and Nation is strikingly unique in its 
abundance of guideposts to learning. 


UNFLAGGINGLY interesting, the narrative, 
the pictures, the maps, and the projects 
offer every encouragement to the pupil to 
learn all he can about American history. 


YOU are invited to fill out and send the 
blank provided below to our nearest 
office. We will then mail you an illus- 
trated folder in colors which fully de- 
scribes this remarkable new history for 
the upper-elementary grades and the 
junior high school. 


ROLLA M. TRYON is Professor of the Teach- 
ing of History in The University of 
Chicago. CHARLES R. LINGLEY is Profes- 
sor of History in Dartmouth College. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEWYORK - 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


COLUMBUS -: SAN FRANCISCO 


Please send folder #352 describing TRYON AND LINGLEY’S AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION. 
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TWO IMPORTANT SERIES OF TEXTBOOKS: 


One With An Established Reputation; The Other With A Rapid/y Growing Reputation. 


The STANDARD SERVICE ARITHMETICS 
ELSON READING PROGRAM Establishing a new milestone on the road of 
With an established reputation for arithmetic teaching. 
The best of literature as content. F. B. Knight, University of Iowa. 
A method of teaching beginners to read J. W. Studebaker, Supt. of Schools, 
that is economical and efficient. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Two sets of readers—basal and exten- G. M. Ruch, University of California. 
sion—zwithout a single duplication of 


The only series of textbooks which, in 
themselves, furnish the materials with which 
to do the complete arithmetical job— 


material, 


A Complete Reading Service 
THE ELSON READERS 


(Basal) Primer to Book VIII TEACH—PRACTICE—MEASURE— 
CHILD LIBRARY READERS REMEDY 
(Elson Extension Series) 
Primer to Book VIII One book for each grade from 3 to 8 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 
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A. E. WINSHIP and A. W. BELDING, EpitTors 


ISOBEL R. LAY, Manaaine EpIToR 


Editorials 


Host and Guest 


OSTONIANS as host are pardonable for 
being Bostonese, but guests will not be par- 
donable unless they are Americanese. The host is 
always local, and when magnifying its specialty for 
three hundred years is inevitably traditional. 

This convention will present host and guest in 
a more intensified contrast than any other meet- 
ing that has ever been enjoyed by the Department 
of Superintendence. 

The traditionalists of New England have never 
welcomed so many educational personalities as it 
will greet from the New South and the Midwest, 
the Southwest and the Northwest, the Pacific 
Coast and the Inter-mountain country. 

For the first time the president of the National 
Education Associaticn is a classroom teacher, and 
is from Virginia, and at the same time the presi- 
dent of the Department is also a Southerner from 
California, and the programs are made by leaders 
from everywhere except New England. 

Hereafter the guests will be expected to think 
and speak of the educational grandfathers more re- 
spectfully, and the host will surely be more 
American because of the Americanism that will 
be entertained traditionally. 


President Gwinn has made a great program. If 
anybody slips up or slips down on the program 
don’t blame the president. 


Professional Common Sense 


HE Boston Convention should demonstrate 
professional common sense, since it will be 
dominated by city superintendents, who have a 
higher average of common sense than any other 
class of educators, and President Gwinn has 
selected safe and sane superintendents for his 
general program. 

There is no appreciable common sense in any 
one who thinks all progressives are weak or silly, 
in any one who thinks all conventionalists are 
anaemic, and least of all in any one who assumes 
that he has the last word in wisdom, old or new. 

We have given a common sense test, as best 
we could, of all the programs, and we estimate 


that President Gwinn’s program has a common 
sense rank ahove 85 per cent. 


The Lure of a Superintendency 


VF ONE aspires to the best use of time and talent 
| for educational, religious, social and civic com- 
munity service there is no opportunity or responsi- 
hility greater than a superintendency in a city of 
about 100,000 population. 

In such a position the superintendent can know 
personally every principal and teacher, can be per- 
sonally interested in and helpful to every one of 
them. He can know the personal problem of 
every child who is a problem. He can know per- 
sonally and delightfully every professional man 
and every community leader, man or woman. 

li he knows enough to mind his own business 
and not meddle with the business of other am- 
bitious community leaders he can stay in that 
community peacefully and prosperously as long as 
he lives. What more can a man desire? 

There is something in the atmosphere that makes 
some superintendents aspire to a superintencency 
in a larger city. Whatever gain there is is balanced 
with an equal loss of peace and personality. Others 
aspire to service in some institution, which may be 
possible if one earns a professional degree. If 
one has scholasiic tastes and is willing to sacrifice 
personal service to academic pleasure it is worth 
one’s while to leave a superintendency for the 
academic responsibility. 

Unless one fits into a superintendency the sooner 
he gets out of it the better. If one is so consti- 
tuted that he puts personal ambition above com- 
mumty service the sooner he breaks loose the 
Letter, but if one seeks a great opportunity to do a 
noble community service we know of nothing 
more satisfactory than a superintendency in a city 
just large enough for one to use his talent in com- 
munity responsibility. 


There will be more college men on the Boston 
program than on any previous program. 


State Teachers Colleges and State Normal 
Schools will break all convention records, thanks 
to Dwight B. Waldo. 
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A Famous Record 
N JANUARY 1, 1918, the membership of 


the National Education Association was 
This January it was 181,350. 

From 1918 to 1922 the increase was 78,857, or 
an average gain of 15,371. From 1922 to 1928 
there has been a gain of 93,936, which is an aver- 
age gain of 15,656. It is really remarkable that 
the annual gain was practically the same in the 
first five and the last six years. 

The greatest gain was in 1922, when it was 
36,605. It was the lowest in 1924, when it was 
only 5,290, but it came back to 19,247 in 1925, 
and has been 11,840 in 1926, and 11,227 in 1927. 
Presumably it will hold a steady gain of about 
12,000 a year. 

On January 1, 1922, 


A 


Illinois led with 8,333. 
In 1923 Massachusetts led with 19,696. 
In 1924 California took the lead, and_ has 
held it safely since then, though Pennsylvania was 
only 274 behind in 1927, and thirty-eight in 1928. 
These two states have a combined membership of 
37,956, which is more than one-fifth of the entire 
membership of the rest of the world. 

This record is unequaled, we are sure, in any 
other organization, political, religious, or educa- 
tional. This steady growth is due to skilful pro- 
motion under the leadership of Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree, and the men and women whom he has 
inspired and trained in leadership. 

We have never known any team work at all 
comparable to that at 1201 Sixteenth street, 
Northwest, in Washington. This has been remark- 
ably demonstrated by the arrangements of S. D. 
Shankland and Harold Allen for the Boston meet- 
ing. 

With an income that was negligible to one 
of approximately a third of a million dollars, with 
the most complex variety of expenditures, not a 
mistake has been made in property investments, 
but quite otherwise. From the strangest kind of 
tenantry to proprietorship with property that has 
increased in value fabulously, with salaries that 
were scandalous to a schedule that is every way 
creditable even in Washington. 

Best of all the National Education Association 
has arranged for the most scientific protection of 
its office force in case of retirement that has heen 
provided when there was neither charity nor taxa- 
tion available. 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


ESTERDAY is the day that made today. 

Day-before-yesterday did not make today. 

The trouble with the religion of the present is the 

fact that Sunday does- not make Monday, and 
Saturday does not make Sunday. 

Today is 


always made by yesterday, and 
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today must be the tomorrow of yesterday and the 
vesterday of tomorrow. 

Today cannot escape its yesterday, nor can it 
fail to be responsible for being the yesterday of 
tomorrow. 

Day-betore-yesterday can have no influence upon 
today except as it comes to today through yester- 
day. 

The Civil War cannot be viewed by anyone 
today except through the World War of yesterday. 

The compact of the Mayflower can have no 
vitalized educational life today except as it is in- 
terpreted by the spark plug’s creation of the gaso- 
line motor that has closed thousands of miserable 
little one-room schools, and has carried the best 
of the city equipment and professional teaching 
to a hundred thousand hitherto neglected country 
boys and girls. 

The Boston meeting of the Department of 
Superintencence will make its greatest contribution 
by making the New England of tomorrow live in 
America’s vesterdav, ‘instead of its long-ago 
day- before-vesterday. 


Don’t blame Boston if the weather is bad, but 
praise her if it is not bad. 


Teacher retirement laws have an N.E.A. 
committee of one hundred, Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
chairman, which will have several important ses- 
sions in Boston, opening with a banquet Mon- 
day, the 27th. 


The Boston meeting is to be a recruiting station 
for the Minneapolis meeting when Cornelia S. 
Adair will have the first classroom teacher program. 
Miss Adair is an artistic promoter. 


Appreciation of Boston 


T IS never wholly easy to have a traditionally 
conventionalized community heartily welcome 
an organization that is liable to be more progres- 
sive than is locally desirable, but Massachusetts, 
under the noble leadership of Payson Smith, and 
Boston with the masterful skill of Jeremiah E. 
Burke, have kept state and city hospitable to the 
limit. thinking of the state of mind of the guests 
rather than of the prejudices of the hosts. 


Don’t expect perfection in anything, but keep 
good natured anyway. 


Boston has no “ Board of Education.” It is a 
“School Committee,” thanks to the force of tra- 
dition. 


Classroom teachers will break all winter records 
at this meeting. 
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DR. JEREMIAH E. BURKE 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation 


It is with heartfelt hospitality that over 17,000 educators 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation welcome the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., and its allied 
organizations, to Boston. We are glad that you are coming to 
our capital city. A hearty welcome awaits you. 


Historically, Boston is the pride of the nation. It has 
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Superintendent of Boston Schools 


With sincere hospitality Boston welcomes the school folk 
of America. Our hearts as well as our gates are open to yoy, 


There is a peculiar fitness in the selection of Boston fora 
meeting of educational leaders. The very name “Boston” cop. 
notes both patriotism and learning. The city is an educationa) 
centre of the very first magnitude. Venerable traditions of ey). 
tural beginnings made in Boston have been nobly perpetuated 
to the present time. From this city have gone forth ideals 
and impulses which have influenced every part of the United 
States. Many who will attend the great convention in this 
city are but returning on a pilgrimage of affection to the place 
from which they drew their instruction and their inspiration 
in younger days. 

As for patriotism, it saturates the very air of Boston, 
Historic shrines which here abound are altars of courage, faith 
and freedom. Could these altars speak, they would greet with 
special cordiality the men and women who are the largest con- 
a to the progress and preservation of this beloved re. 
public. 


JEREMIAH E. BURKE 


Beacon Hill, the most celebrated park in the United States, 
Boston Common, which was laid out for a “training field, and 
for the feeding of cattle”; old Granary Burying Ground, where 
rest three signers of the Declaration of Independence, the vic- 
tims of the Boston Massacre, and—the Old State House in the 
heart of Colonial Boston. 


Professionally, Massachusetts has always welcomed every 
Phase of educational growth. This convention will leave its 
imprint on her pages of progress. She is the pioneer for the 
common school system. Ever since its earliest organization, 
when Horace Mann was appointed the first Secretary of Educa- 
tion, all true educators have worked for the common good. 


ANNIE CARLETON WOODWARD ANNIE CARLETON WOODWAES 


ISOBEL R. LAY 
Managing Editor 


President 


Journal of Education 


As Managing Editor of the Journal of Education, it gives 
me pleasure to extend the greetings of this magazine to the 
Superintendents of the country and all other educators and 
guests who have wended their respective ways to Boston, to 
attend what we hope will be one of the most helpful and inspir- 
ing conventions ever held in the world. We have made no 
promises as to weather—ours is apt to be skittish at just this 
time of year. But we do promise the heartiest hospitality ever 
given by this centre of educational, historical and literary tradi- 
tions and twentieth century actualities. 

The editors especially appreciate the friends whose official 
and literary messages have made this issue of the Journal of 
Education the most interesting and significant of the two thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty that have been published. Never 
in its fifty-two years, I am sure, has the Journal had so much 
reason as at this time to feel grateful to so many friends for 
their patronage and for the honor which this magazine enjoys 
of serving the profession. 


ISOBEL R. LAY 
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What America Owes to Education 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


WENTIETH Century America is as unlike 
America before 1900 as it is unlike any 
European country of today. It was adolescent in 
the nineteenth century and is vigorously manly in 
the twentieth century, and the public schools have 
had no inconsiderable part in the maturity and 
virility of the Twentieth Century America of to- 
day. 

What contribution are the Scandinavians mak- 
ing to Twentieth Century America? And the 
Italians and the Irish? 

If all foreigners, children and grandchildren of 
foreigners should withdraw their money and busi- 
ness sagacity from banks, industries and mercan- 
tile enterprises and go back to the land of their 
fathers, Twentieth Century America would col- 
lapse. 

If it were possible to eliminate everything that 
these foreigners owe to the American public school 
where would Twentieth Century America be? 

If colleges and universities should drop from 
their roles every student prepared for college in 
public schools how would the skeletons of their 
institutions look? Or, drop from their faculties 
every one whose pre-college education was in the 
public schools and what great gaps there would 
be. Take out of science, art and literature, out of 
fnventions, discoveries and creations everything 
that has been contributed by men indebted to 
the public schools for the major part of their edu- 
cation and what a tragedy it would be. 

Eliminate from the taxes collected by cities, 
counties, state and nation every dollar paid 
directly and indirectly by those whose education 
was chiefly due to the public schools and what a 
political and financial panic there would be. 

If legislators and other politicians who 
whine because of the cost of public schools should 
winnow out all those who are personally indebted 
to public schools what an array of political crip- 
ples there would be. 

We speak reverently of the Mayflower Compact, 
of religious consecration to wniversal education, 
and we do well to enshrine that scene with the 
sacred halo of the noblest group of men and 
‘women who ever sought a new world for a new 
‘civic and religious life. There would have been 
no freedom from kingly rule of three hundred or 
two hundred years ago but for the public school 
vision of the Mayflower. We are indebted for 
our independence itself to the conception of uni- 
wersal education which was the vista of the 
vision of our miraculous public school system of 
today. 

To the Ordinance of 1787, which was the germ 
of the glorious progressive public school ideal of 


today, we owe everything that has ripened into a 
democracy that is rescuing civilization from thé 
traditionalism that made war the tyrant in national 
relations. 

Human nature slumps, aristocracy becomes 
autocracy and democracy fades away as the hori- 
zon of time extends. A hundred years ago our 
grandfathers sought culture for their children in 
private schools. Many tax-paying parents were 
starving the universal children in order that their 
own children might have culture and luxury. 
Again, it was the public school that rescued 
America from the tyranny of autocratic aristoc- 
racy of the culture that could be bought by those 
who were favored with wealth and influence. 

It was Thaddeus Stevens in Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam H. McGuffey in Ohio and Horace Mann in 
Massachusetts who sold the public schools to the 
public, and again the public schools saved the 
United States, and it was as great an achievement 
as had ever been known by peaceful means, 

In the midst of the Civil War, «nder the leader- 
ship of a- great Vermonter, the Land Grant Col- 
leges were established. This meant ultimately the 
Department of Agriculture, and the harvesting of 
the education of the farm, the farmer and the 
boys and girls of the country, and thus the public 
school saved the rural life of America, 

In the Twentieth Century there was a com- 
bination of influences, professional and otherwise, 
which threatened to jeopardize American democ- 
racy, but the public school is rescuing America. 
The people, the common people, have rallied to the 
support of the public schools, have provided 
grounds, buildings and equipment equal to any- 
thing that men of wealth can give their children, 
and today the teachers of the children of the 
unskilled laborer are as well educated as are the 
teachers of the children of University presidents. 

There has been more adaptation of the public 
schools to universal needs in recent years than in 
any other period of American history. The 
general use of automobiles and the creation of 
good roads have helped the public schools to carry 
to the children of thousands of rural districts as 
good an education as can be had by any children 
in any city. This makes the attendance at the 
modern country schools as regular as in the cities. 

These schools in the country have as profes- 
sionally prepared teachers as are in any city 
school. The schools have as good heat, light and 
ventilation with as scientific sanitation as are pro- 
vided for any city children. And the children 
have as modern library and laboratory advantages 
as there are in America. 
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EXALTING THE INDIVIDUAL 


DUCATION is paying more and more heed 

to the individual. It has been dealing with 

mass production, and there are economic reasons 

why it must continue to handle individuals in 

groups. But it has learned that grading by groups 
is only approximate. 

Classes in school and college are units of con- 
venience. They are not the units with which 
education is ultimately concerned. 

How to adapt instruction to those of slow and 
those of quick mentality; how to impart the 
maximum of value to those 
who are incapable of becom- 
img more than successful 
drones, and at the same time 
to aid and encourage the 
potential leaders, is a prob- 
lem to which many of the 
foremost educators are ad- 
dressing themselves. Much 
has been attained when the 
meed of more attention to 
the individual is recognized, 
as it is in so many quarters 
today. 

College presidents are talk- 
ing of tutorial systems, of 
smaller groupings according 
to aims, capacities and atti- 
tudes. Even the flood of in- 
telligence tests, with all its 


imperfections, and its dan- ANSON W. 
ers, is a hopeful sign 
that the individual is receiving consideration. 


let the good work go on. 

Some day the secret of teaching individuals as 
individuals while still arranging them in groups 
for convenience, will be mastered. 


THE LOVE OF GOOD BOOKS 


N CERTAIN schools and colleges throughout 
the land are to be found teachers of English 
who cultivate in their students a love of reading 
worthwhile books. In so doing they render one 
of the greatest services which an educator can 
render. 

Something about the name “literature” or the 
way it is generally taught repels rather than 
attracts the youthful mind. Instead of regarding 
a classic as something which has retained its vogue 
through the years because of its unusual ability to 
give delight, the students are frightened away by 
the mere suggestion that a book is in the rank of 
classics. This may be from lack of explanation 


Belding’s Page 


and true definition. But it is more probably due 
to forcing the wrong sort of classics down stu- 
dents’ throats. There are some classics which 
should be reserved for adult years in order to 
be appreciated. The teacher who develops an 
appetite for the best in books must have a rare 
combination of taste, understanding and enthusi- 
asm. The value of such a teacher is above price. 


ALLIES OF THE SCHOOLS 


HE public’s obligation to support its schools 
does not cease when the taxes have been 
paid for education. Moral support of the teachers 
may justly be demanded of 
the citizens. From some of 
them that kind of support is 
forthcoming in full measure. 
A boy in high school so 
far forgot himself as to 
speak insolently to a 
teacher. He was_ sharply 
reprimanded and told to re- 
port to the principal’s office. 
Stung with anger, the boy 
stalked out of the building, 
determined never to return. 
He took his troubles to a 
dentist, with whom he had 
been working in spare time. 
Instead of receiving syni- 
pathy, he was given whole- 
some advice—with the result 
that he soon reported back 
at the school, tendered his 
apology, and resumed his 
studies with a chastened spirit. One coddling word 
spoken by that dentist friend would have put the 
boy on the wrong track. 

Fortunately for the schools and the work they 
are striving to accomplish, they have many friends 
scattered abroad in the community, loath to believe 
the slanderous varns of pupils about the stupidity 
or injustice of teachers, and ready to place all the 
force of their influence behind the schools when- 
ever the opportunity is theirs to do so. 


BELDING 


CASTE system is one of the hardest things in 

the world to stamp out when once it is started. 

It enters subtly and grows unsuspected in coun- 

tries where it does not belong. If we would keep 

it out of America, we must keep it out of the 
schools of America. 


Associate Editor. 
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Citizenship 


Our Aim 


By JOHN J. TIGERT 
United States Commissioner of Education 


© FAR as there is a national aim in education, 
S and no one can deny that such exists, it may 
be summed up in one sentence: “ Our national aim 
in education is the production of good citizens.” 
The Continental Congress, when it passed the 
Ordinance of 1787, declared that “ religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.” It was early recognized by the 
Fathers of the Nation that good government was 


JOHN J. TIGERT 


dependent upon the education of its citizens. This 
may seem a truism, but it is well to emphasize it. 
The conditions existing in those days were simple 
as compared with the present time; there were no 
large cities, with congested population; no great 
economic and industrial problems to solve; no 
vital questions of world polity to meet. But to- 
day the problems of training our 27,000,000 
school children and the eliminating of adult 
illiteracy loom large on the horizon. We live to- 
day in an “age of science,” when everything is 
being scrutinized carefully and put to the test, 
without fear or favor. Education is being sub- 
jected to the white light of scientific investigation 
and laboratory experimentation. Many old edu- 
cational ideas and methods are being relegated 
to the scrap-heap, for new conditions have to be 
met. “A century of scientific discovery,” says a 
noted publicist, “has vastly increased the com- 
plexities of our national life.” As before stated, 
Our national aim in education is the production of 


good citizens, for no republic can long exist where 
ignorance and superstition prevail. No one can 
deny this proposition. But the problem begins 
when we attempt to define the best methods of 
educating people for good citizenship. That the 
American people, as a whole, are interested in this 
question goes without saying. They recognize 
that education is the “great national business ” 
and are willing to spend annually the vast sum of 
$2,800,000,000 to secure it for the embryo citizens- 
in-the-making. The educational system in America 
is being attacked by many independent and 
thoughtful schoolmen, as well as laymen. The 
n0st common criticisms brought against it are 
that there is “an irreconcilable divergence be- 
tween academic schooling and the actual needs 
of practical, everyday life”; that the curriculum 
of the common schools is unwieldy and mis- 
emphasized; that children are sent out into life 
without the proper equipment to meet the social, 
civic and political exigencies of the times, etc. 

A frominent layman, who was formerly en- 
gaged in school work but is now a banker, says: 
“Tf a committee of practical laymen, unbiased by 
precedent and the traditions of education, were 
asked to outline a course of study for the public 
school system, they would, in all probability, con- 
sider the common needs of people in their experi- 
ences of life and make these needs the foundation 
of their plan. It is reasonable to assume that this 
committee would suggest some such formula as 
follows :— 

“1. A course in the elementary laws and habits 
of health, designed to lay a firm foundation of 
physical endurance for the future demands of life 
and work; an understanding of the social and 
economic value of a healthy body and the means 
of attaining it. 

broad, comprehensive course in eco- 
nomic guidance, with emphasis on the proper 
selection of a life work; the essential elements of 
success at a life job; and the management of the 
life income. 

“3. A course in the interpretation of demo- 
cratic citizenship, designed to produce a quality of 
enlightened civic conduct and political thought 
that will raise the standard of community life. 

“4. A course in the modern social arts, with 
emphasis on culture and good manners; the cul- 
tivation of a taste for good music, aesthetic beauty, 
wholesome entertainment, and refined social con- 
duct; and the encouragement of any special ten- 
dencies of professional ability. 

“5. A course in ethics, with emphasis on in- 
dividual integrity, honesty in business, respect for 
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others’ rights, and a knowledge of moral values.”* 


The foregoing is an interesting summing-up of 


‘the present educational problem. But many of the 


measures advocated by the banker-educator are 
being met by the schoolmen of today. More and 
more emphasis is being laid on vocational guid- 
ance, but, perhaps, there has not been enough 
attention devoted to educating young people to a 
sound understanding of the value and use of 
money. 

According to V.S. Yarros, one of the editors of 
the Chicago Daily News, there has been a slavish 
emphasis put upon the institutions and culture 
of the past. “ Surely,” he writes, “there are vital 
problems in abundance right here and now, in 
ihis third decade of the twentieth century, in which 
average bodies of young Americans should be in- 
terested and can be interested! We live in the 
present, not in the past, and it is for life in the 
present that our boys and girls have to be fitted 
and educated. . . . It is perfectly safe to say that 
the average boy or girl, if sympathetically directed 
and advised, will read about and listen attentively 
to lectures on government, party organization, 
present political issues, economic relations, inter- 
national affairs, sources of unrest in society, 
remedies for existing maladjustments, and the 
like. It is a sound enough proposal to start the 
educational process with live and engrossing topics, 
but are not strikes, lockouts, threats of war, revo- 
lutionary movements, business cycles, commercial 


* Orrin C. Lester: “What is Wrong with Education?” 
American Educational Digest, January, 1928. 
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crises, moral and social changes of moment among 
the most absorbing of vital topics?” ¢ 

It has been often said that teachers are out of 
touch with the work-a-day world; that professors 
in great institutions of learning lead cloistered 
lives, and so are not fitted to grapple with the 
problems that confront the average man. If such 
be true, then we should be willing to listen to the 
criticisms of intelligent laymen, and profit by 
them. 

We are living in an age of machinery and are 
becoming obsessed by it. Realizing the emphasis 
that is being put upon material things, thoughtful 
schoolmen are urging, as one of the great aims of 
our national education, that more stress be placed 
on educating for leisure—upon the things of the 
spirit, art, music, literature, and all that lifts the 
soul of man from the earth to the stars. 

The aim in our colleges and universities is for 
more intellectual freedom on the part of the stu- 
dent; to encourage his initiative, and to develop in 
him a sense of responsibility. Many colleges are 
studving their undergraduates carefully; and per- 
sonnel bureaus have been established in several 
of the leading universities to give vocational guid- 
ance to students. 

To conclude: Education is of little moment if it 
does not produce character. It is one thing to 
acquire a multitude of facts; it is quite another 
thing to learn to evaluate them. To knowledge 
must he added wisdom. 


+ Victor S. Yarros: “Not So Much Need of Novelty.” 
Educational Review, September, 1927. 


A Tribute to the American School Teachers 


Dedicated to the Teachers of Revere, Massachusetts 
By SUPT. W. C. McGINNIS 


And when the Angel of the Lord whose duty it is to record the history of 
the nations shall come to the name America he will dip his pen into the pot of 
melted sunlight, and write in letters of golden light across the unspotted page 
of the firmament these words: America, America, who above all other nations 
has done the work of the Lord in the world; America the home of opportunity, of 
| equality, and of law tempered with justice; America who found me destitute and 
did minister unto me, for inasmuch as she “did it unto the least of these, my 
children” in distant, unenlightened, and famine stricken lands, she did it unto me; 
America who has pursued her upward, onward journey to nobler deeds, higher as- 
pirations, and more glorious achievements under the inspiration and the guiding 
hand of one who is numbered among the greatest of those who have toiled through 
sorrow to joy, through disappointment to hope, through failure to success, for 
neighbor, for country, and for God, . ... the American public school teacher. 
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131 West 42ND STREET, New York City 


SCHOOL 


For Auditorium and Classroom Use 


EIGHT COMPLETE COURSES COVERING SUBJECTS OF: 


NATURE 18 FILM LESS°NS 
AMERICAN STATESMEN ..)...........cccccssssssesssssssssseesereeees 6 FILM LESSONS 
12 FILM LESSONS 
9 FILM LESSONS 
9 FILM LESSONS 
BEAL TE AND 9 FILM LESSONS 
6 Double FILM LESSONS 


Courses Prepared Under Supervision 
of Noted Authorities on Subjects Presented 


Largest and Best Collection of Specially 


Prepared School Films 


Free Use of DeVry Motion Picture Equipment 
and Teacher’s Manual with Films to Any School 


All Non-Inflammable Films in Either 
Standard or Substandard Size 


See Demonstration During N. E. A. Meeting 


Department of Superintendence, at Boston, in 
Sample Room 428, Hotel Statler — 


Now Ready and Offered 


Write for Circulars on all courses 


Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, Inc. 


SCHOOL DIVISION 


1111 Center Street, Chicago 
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Are We Equalizing Opportunities? 


By SUPT. FRANK D. BOYNTON 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


ES, I think we are. The right of every child 
to have developed through education what- 
ever of talent he may possess without reference 
to the quantity, quality, or type of that talent, and 
that he should have assured to him the opportunity 
to go as far as his ability and ambition permit 
has become a doctrine that is fundamental in 
American education. This outstanding achieve- 
ment is little less than phenomenal when con- 
sidered in the light of the history of education in 
this country. That the above doctrine should 
become crystallized into a part of our educational 
creed is one of the outstanding achievements of 
the nineteenth century. 

From the education of a very few boys at pri- 
vate expense we have come to realize and experi- 
ence in every state of this nation that elementary 
and secondary education at public expense and 
under public control is possible for all of both 
sexes desiring such training. In the fields of 
elementary and secondary education Democracy’s 
dream for democracy in education has come true. 
And it is not Utopian to predict that higher edu- 
cation, for at least one or two years, will be 
similarly provided within the present century. 
Furthermore, the state has become so thoroughly 
convinced that democratic government is safe only 
in the hands of the intelligent that, as a police 
measure, it has taken away the option and now 
compels the individual to become educated. The 
late Andrew Sloan Draper summed up this phase 
of the situation when he said: “ Education is the 
master passion of the American people.” 

The response of the people to educational oppor- 
tunity has been -splendid. In 1890 we had 
approximately 200,000 pupils in our secondary 
schools; in 1920 this number exceeded two mil- 
lions, and the present number is materially larger 
and growing. Increase in the population does 
not wholly explain this increase. Spencer’s defini- 
tion of education is becoming better understood. 
Complete living depends upon one’s ability to 
respond to environment, and education interprets, 
modifies, and controls environment. In the rising 
level of mass intelligence lies the answer. To meet 
this demand for education and more education 
public high schools are being built everywhere. 
For the express purpose of stimulating a desire on 
the part of the ever increasing number com- 
pleting the elementary school to remain in school 
for a longer period, the junior high school was 
organized; and the success of the movement has 
been greater than anything dreamed of by the 
216 


most optimistic. In every community the school 
building program constitutes a major problem, 

The increased and increasing demands upon our 
colleges for higher training for vastly increased 
numbers is evidence that we are reaching our 
goal in the “equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity.” The mere pressure of numbers seeking 
higher training is forcing a reorganization pro- 
gram upon our colleges. Present needs can- 
not be met by an organization which was 
adequate seventy-five, fifty, or even twenty-five 
years ago. College authorities have been slow in 
their efforts to meet this increased demand for 
higher training. Once again history repeats itself 
and the people are finding a way, and the junior 
college with its two-year program has become a 
definite and fixed part of our educational plan. 
The growth of the junior college is equaled only 
by the growth of the public high school, and for the 
same reason. The reason for its growth is that 
the so-called “privately endowed” institutions 
failed to meet the demand for more education for 
more people. While no absolutely correct data 
is at hand, it has been approximately estimated 
that there are now some three hundred junior col- 
leges in thirty-odd states with a_ registration 
approaching 25,000 students. 

A further indication that we are reaching our 
goal may be found in the beginning of a building 
program of our older colleges and in the popular 
discussions in our popular magazines and periodi- 
cals calling for a reorganization of the courses of 
instruction in our institutions of higher education. 
There is a real and a growing demand for a 
reorganization that will prevent the criminal waste 
of human material in the undergraduate vears, an 
orientation of the student into his new surround- 
ings, a program that will offer him something 
more than “a sea of liberal subjects” with little 
or no sequence from which he is to choose with 
little or no assistance,a program of courses that 
begin somewhere and which have a definite objec 
tive, a change in the attitude of the college teacher 
toward his students and a sense of his responsi- 
bility to personally assist them to succeed. In- 
spirational leadership, interest in the individual 
student and a desire to have him succeed are 
greater essentials for college teaching than the 
worshipful Ph.D. degree and a Charlie Chaplin 
moustache, lacking these qualities. 

There is a growing tendency to assume that 
the student goes to college desirous and capable 


(Continued on page 241) 
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WINSTON 
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: Why educators go to EN YEARS have passed since the 

" WINSTON FOR TEXTBOOKS first Winston textbook was published. 

re The Winston Readers Let's celebrate together, for it has been 

at The Winston Companion Read- 

re ers your acceptance of our publications that 

The Silent Readers 
ua The Winston Clear-Type Popu- has enabled us to grow. Think of it—one 

: yA e book on our list in 1918—today a list re 

; The Romance of Science Series plete with distinctive titles. Only ten 

The Dam of years ago—one book with a small distribu- 

The Winston History Series tion; today—one series alone has a distri- 

; Human Geography bution of four [million copies; another, 

Spelling more than three million copies. Still an- 

li- English for Use other book has been adopted for exclusive 

of The Mastery of English 

v First Course in Algebra basal use in four states within the past 
‘ Plane Geometry wi he ha occa- 
a Junior Training for Modern year. . Observe with " a ey 

ste Business sion of our tenth anniversary. 

an The Winston Modern Language 

Series 
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ng The Winston Simplified Diction- 

Fs ~—im == Be sure to visit the Winston exhibit 
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The Department in Retrospect 


Division of Classroom Service, N. E. A. 


we the Department of Superintendence 
assembles in Boston this week for its 
fifty-eighth annual convention, it will be the first 
opportunity for the present generation of school 
superintendents to attend a winter meeting in the 
New England metropolis. Thirty-five years have 
elapsed since the last Boston meeting. It was 
in 1893, World’s Fair year, that Boston enter- 
tained the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. At this notable 
gathering Superintendent Edward Brooks of 
Philadelphia was president, and Superintendent J. 
H. Phillips of Birmingham, Alabama, was secre- 
tary. Members were present from every state 
east of the Missouri River as well as from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas. The 
attendance was said to have been larger than at 
previous meeting. 


AGNES WINN 


The topics discussed were forward-looking, and 
did not differ materially from those we shall hear 
discussed this week. Among them were: “ What 
Can Be Done to Increase the Efficiency of 
Teachers in Actual Service,” “The Study of 
English in Public Schools,” “ Plans of Organiza- 
tion for School Purposes in Large Cities,” ‘‘ The 
Supervision of City Schools,” “What Do School 
Statistics Teach in Respect to the Moral Influence 
of Education?” Following the presentation of 
every paper opportunity was given for discus- 
sion, and the minutes state that a large number 
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participated. The speakers included many well- 
known superintendents of that day, such as Aaron 
Gove of Denver, Colorado; Thomas M. Balliet of 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Albert P. Marble of 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Andrew S. Draper of 
‘Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. Maxwell of Brooklyn, 
New York; and William T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

One contemporary writer in speaking of the 
convention leaders referred to Dr. William T. 
Harris as the educational philosopher; to Judge 
Andrew §S. Draper as the educational statesman, 
to Andrew J. Rickoff as the model superintendent; 
and to Colonel Francis W. Parker as the educa- 
tional yeast. It is interesting to note that one of 
the active participants in the convention of 1893 
has been prominent in every gathering of the De- 
partment since that time, and is one of our 
esteemed hosts for the 1928 meeting—Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of Education. 

The visitors were well entertained. We are 
told that on Tuesday evening there was a full- 
dress reception by the Boston committee “ with 
choicest catering.” Next day they were invited to 
attend a reception given by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Harvard University entertained the 
Department for a day, and President Eliot invited 
all to partake both of luncheon and dinner. The 
event which seems to have elicited the greatest 
enthusiasm was an authors’ reception given by the 
publishers of Boston. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
had the seat of honor. 

A report was given of the celebration of Colum- 
bus Day in recognition of the four-hundredth anni- 
versarv of the discovery of America. This had 
been promoted by a committee from the Depart- 
ment of which Francis Bellamy of Boston was 
chairman. The celebration was general through- 
out the Republic and the public schools—the insti- 
tution closest to the people—ied in the observance. 
The report states in part :— 

“The leadership of the public schools made 
Columbus Day a people’s day. America lifted up 
her public school system as the most characteristic 
product of the four centuries, and as one of the 
principal sources of her greatness. She seemed to 
utter her trust that the distinctive principles of 
true Americanism will not perish so long as free 
public education endures; and in token, she placed 
the nation’s flag, not over her forts and battle- 
grounds, but over her public schools.” 

The history of the Department of Superin- 
tendence dates back to 1865, the closing year of the 
Civil War. At the meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association in August of that year at 

(Continued on page 235) 
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| -*) That new Companion to the Dictionary, 
Have You Seen It? Texthesh, and the 


On display at Boston N. E. A. Convention, February 25—March 1, 
Booths 207 and 208 


* 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 

Always a vital center of interest at the Convention 

Superintendents find constant You are cordially invited to examine it. 
satisfaction in its use 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 


THIS SINGLE VOLUME tells more and tells it more quickly than the average reference book 
of ten or more volumes. Aggressive educators everywhere are adopting it to solve the key problem of 
conserving time and energy, while increasing efficiency at the minimum cost. 

“America’s Greatest Reference Work,” says Charles R. Skinner, former president of 
the N. E. A., commenting on The Lincoln Library. “It certainly ought to be in every room 
in our schools.” 


Over 200 Copies for Los Angeles Schools 


Behind the ordering of these 200 copies lie two Students Use It 
separate and distinct stories. 

The first is one of thoroughgoing investigation. This is the final test of value for any supplemen- 
The Purchasing Committee combed the country for tary reference book. “No one book is so much in 
the most advantageous way of placing its refer- demand by the students,” says Principal H. H. Cully, 
ence book dollars. Fifty copies of The Lincoln of Glenville High School, Cleveland, quoting the 
Library appeared the best buy. school librarian. ._ This is a typical report from teach- 


The second story is one of tested value. Enthus- erg of the fourth grade up to, and including, the col- 
iasm for The Lincoln Library from teachers and jeges, 
pupils alike confirmed the committee’s judgment, and 
over 150 more copies were purchased. Teachers Need It 

As in some other things, Los Angeles is here point- 
ing the way for other cities. Many of these are Like a compass to an airplane, information quickly 
already crowding her closely. available on demand is qa necessity for every efficient 
teacher. Many of them have long been searching for such 
a helpful means of obtaining reliable source material, and 
recognize on sight the revolutionary advance which The 
Lincoln Library represents. Miss Gertrude Bacon, Depart- 
ment of Practice Teaching, State Normal College, Buffalo, 
writes: “Teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, can- 
not afford to be without it.” 


, Superintendents Insist on It 


“I would like to see it in every rural school in this 
state.” “Every progressive teacher should endeavor to 
possess a copy of this work.” Scores of statements of this 
sort from state, county, district, and city superintendents 
mean only one thing—The Lincoln Library occupies a place 
of its own in the educational system of America. 
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GREAT 
ONE VOLUME Seize This Opportunity | 
. If you have not yet had the privilege of convincin 
yourself personally of the extraordinary usefulness of The 


The Lincoln Library's 2174 pages cover, in Lincoln Library, do not fail to examine a copy at the 
natural order, practical English, Literatures N. E. A. Convention, Boston. 


of the world, History of every country, It will be a revelation to you of what a reference book 
Geography of all continents, Science, Mathe- ean be, when scholarship, educational experience, and edi- 
matics, Economics and Useful Arts, Govern- torial genius combine their resources. 


ment of the United States and all other coun- 
tries, Art, Education, Biography of all ages, and numerous other 


subjects—22,000 topics—10,000 test questions—more than 800 beau- 
tiful and instructive illustrations—over 300 fact-rich tabulations a ; a % 
—a marvelous index. THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


Dept. JES 
For CURTHER Mail this Coupon | Lafayette Bids, Buffalo, N. 


It will bring you, without obligation, a beautiful 32-page Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation 
booklet telling you more about The Lincoln Library and what it | to me please mail me your new illus- 
will do for you both personally and professionally. - | trated ooklet describing The Lincoln 


Whether you attend the Boston convention or not, by all Library of Essential Informaticn, the 
means send for this attractive booklet. You owe it to yourself remarkable one-volume storehouse of 
and your profession to know about this one-volume work which knowledge and reference. 
is bringing such powerful aid to the twentieth-century revolution 
in teaching methods. Name...... 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO, | 


Dept. JE8, Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Classrooms Look to Boston 


By CORNELIA S. ADAIR 
President, National Education Association 


HE eyes of all those interested in education 
now turn to Boston. Among them the eyes 
of the classroom teacher. The winter meeting 
of the National Education Association is pri- 
marily that of the Department of Superintendence, 
but what group---the children excepted—is more 
interested in, or more affected by, the work of 
the Department of Superintendence than the class- 
room teacher? 
The day is past when teachers were concerned 
only with classroom instruction. The better- 
trained, more highly educated teacher turns 


CORNELIA S. ADAIR 
President, National Education Association 


eagerly to the things that will help her, or him, to 
interpret this ever changing modern life more ade- 
quately to the boys and girls under her care. This 
help she has a right to expect at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. 

True, there will be comparatively few classroom 
teachers actually in attendance on the Boston 
meeting. There will be, perhaps, three- 
score of them outside of the New England group. 
Yet those sixty will represent thousands. But 
hundreds of thousands will benefit indirectly 
through their superintendents and through the 
educational press. 
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Very wisely the superintendents confine their 
deliberative meetings to their membership. Other 
groups have adopted this plan and’ found it stimu- 
lating to thought and expression. New ideas 
gain a fairer hearing when discussed by homo- 
geneous groups. 

There will be, however, many open meetings 
on which pioneer educational thinkers will seek 
to demonstrate how our educational frontiers may 
be advanced. The kindergarten teachers will 
celebrate their fiftieth anniversary. Rural educa- 
tion will be discussed. Other groups have planned 
interesting programs. Many of the committees 
of the National Education Association will meet 
at this time to formulate plans for their summer 
reports. A goodly number of classroom teachers 
share these committee responsibilities. 

The Classroom Department will hold its annual 
conference. To this conference will come com- 
mittee chairmen and leading classroom teachers 
from every state. A regional conference is to be 
held so that the local teachers will have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting their national leaders. 

And then to visit Boston—historic Boston. To 
accept the hospitality of this charming city is a 
privilege greatly to be esteemed. 

The classroom teachers look to the groups that 
will meet in Boston for educational leadership. 
At this conference they expect them to solve many 
educational problems in a way that will affect 
every school system. At the mid-winter meeting, 
when the cares of their own department are less 
pressing, the classroom teachers have the oppor- 
tunity of attending the open meetings and of 
seeing these leaders as they cannot at the annual 
conventions. As time goes on, the business of 
education will be more and more a question of 
inter-co-operation among the various units that 
make up our school systems; but always there 
must be leaders. Classroom teachers are glad 
when their leaders meet in council, and rejoice 
when all groups have the privilege of seeing, hear- 
ing, and meeting such nationally and interna- 
tionally known figures as will be drawn together 
by this great educational conference. 

In Boston, old friendships will be revived and 
new ones made; educational ideas will be ex- 
changed; visits to historic shrines will engender 
a greater pride in the ideals and purposes of the 
founders of the nation; teachers will return home 
refreshed and inspired to do better work in the 
future by their invigorating contacts with present- 
day and past leaders. 
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Approach 
Bookkeeping 


RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING introduces the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping by means of an arithmetical treatment and logical 
correlation of (1) the fundamental accounting equation, (2) account con- 
struction and closing, and (3) statement preparation. 


The Fundamental Accounting Equation: This is elaborated into a quanti- 
tative summary of assets, liabilities, and capital at the beginning of an 
accounting period and of increases and decreases in each of these three 
elements during the period. Horizontal addition and subtraction are re- 
quired to calculate the amount of each asset and liability at the end of 
the period. 


Vertical addition reveals total assets, total liabilities, and capital, 
both at the beginning and at the end of the period, as well as total in- 
creases and decreases in each during the period. When completed, the 
summary or formula provides a complete picture of the causes and effects 
of changes in assets, liabilities, and capital during an entire accounting 
period. 


Account Construction and Closing: Using the same transactions that are 
summarized in the accounting equation, the student is next taken through 
a thorough drill in the construction and closing of asset, liability, and 
capital accounts. For purposes of gradation, only assets and proprie- 
torship items are introduced at first. The quantitative summary required 
in the first step not only visualizes and motivates this drill in account 
construction and closing but also serves as a complete check on each ac- 
count so constructed and closed. 


Statement Preparation: From the account constructed in the second step statements 
are next prepared and the quantitative summary again serves as a complete check 
on them. For purposes of gradation, only the Balance Sheet is introduced at first but 
very soon the element of profit and loss is included and the preparation of a Statement 
of Profit and Loss is required. 


A critical examination and thoughtful consideration of the method of approach 
and of the whole underlying teaching plan will convince you that an adoption of 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting will provide you with an indispensable tool in 
your bookkeeping classroom. 


Are you fully satisfied with the text you are now using? Are you convinced that 
it is the most efficient tool available for your own and your students’ use? If not, 
you are cordially invited to examine RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING at our expense. 


~The Gregg Publishing Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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Some Recent New England High Schools 


Visiting members of the N. E.-A. can here view pictures of five recent notable Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut schoolhouses. They embody in their plannings the most up-to-date adap- 
tations to that ever advancing educational factor, the school program. These buildings will 
well repay a visit, and visitors will find in their school officials men of experience who are satis- 
fied with them. 


The schoolhouses here depicted were designed by the Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, 
Architects of Boston. 


SPER CORPORATIONS DOSTON 
WALTER TROWBRIDGE “LITTLEFIELD ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 


The Somerville High School has one of the finest locations in the country, on the brow of 
Central Hill in the midst of historic scenes. Instead of seeking another site for needed accom- 
modations, the City Government has wisely decided to care for them by renovating and re- 
modeling the old high school building. New East and West Wings, and a new double gymna- 
sium will be built, all especially planned to give community as well as school service. The new 
central heating plant is completed. The cost is to be $1,250,000. Building at left is City Hall. 


The Morgan Gardner Bulkeley High School in Hartford, Conn., is one of the two very 
modern school buildings in that city. Well placed at an important corner, its architecture is 
striking while its interior arrangements are efficient. It cares for 1,400 students. The cost 
was $1,800,000. 
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The Wakefield High School has an auditorium, gym- 
nasium, general shops and a splendid athletic field. This 
school plant has fully met the requirements of Com- 
mittee, school officials and pupils. Its cost was about 
$500,000. 
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IRVING. 
|COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
Senior member of the Corporation 
bearing his name, the firm which 
has planned the schoolhouses here 

presented. 


LEGENDS 


Opposite — Quincy North 
Junior High School, of which 
the central unit only is com- 
pleted. Cost about $450,000. 


Below — The Thomas Snell 

Weaver High School at Hart- 

ford, a splendid example of 

city interest in education. 
Cost $1,500,000. 
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Backward 


By O. J. LAYLANDER 
Chicago 


AM a reformed schoolmaster. I took the cure 
at forty-two. After eighteen years of service 
as a superintendent of schools I took this drastic 
step because I realized that my constitution was 
slowly being undermined, and that in a dozen 
years I should be a hopeless educational invalid. 
I became a missionary, and aided in spreading 
the printed gospel according to St. Matthew, of 
Columbia; St. Mark, of Chicago; St. Luke, of 
Iowa, and all the St. Johns from Kalamazoo to 
Timbuctoo. That is, I entered the schoolb&Sok 
business. Now, any observations I may make 
must be subject to the current rate of discount, 
for I have never been tested, measured, tagged, 
evaluated, or researched. Indeed, as yet I haven’t 
even been searched; but the way things are going 
that may come in due time. 

With these handicaps all I can do is to record 
impressions. To make matters worse, I date back 
to the days of McGuffey, Stoddard’s Intellectual, 
and Davies’ Legendre days when the chief objec- 
tives were power and the mastery of the elemen- 
tals. Nobody tried in those old days to make the 
way easy. Those old-timers had a fool notion 


that it was better to hunt with a rifle than a shot- 
gun. Not how much but how well was their 
slogan. Yet it was they who had produced the 
schoolmasters who were my associates in the 
eighties and nineties. I ran true to form. As a 
little soldier I followed my file leaders into every 
vagary and through every field of fad, just as 
faithfully as the little fellows of today follow 
theirs. When the higher-ups solemnly announced 
that school infants who were not fed on Grube 
stood a good chance to develop into driveling 
idiots. IT adopted Grube. I chewed at all they 
offered me. I became fed up on Child Study and 
Herbartianism. I swallowed the pot of green 
feathers. I ought to have been operated on, but 
the custom had not yet become popular. As it 
was, my system gradually absorbed the stuff, and, 
in the course of time, dissipated it through the 
regular channels. I was orthodox. [ven that 
wicked heresy, “The Evolution of Dodd,” failed im- 
mediately to disturb my equanimity. I conformed 
to the current opinion that it was the function of 
the public school to feed into the rolling-mill what- 
ever ingots (I hope the printer doesn’t set that 


BOOKS FROM 


BEACON HILL 


tary reader for the first school & 
Year. Profusely illustrated in 
bright colors 


Mailing price, 65 cents. 


By Mance A. BiGgHAM Prince 


Tales.” 


OLD TESTAMENT 
STORIES 


By Eu Grover 


form for the third grade. 


Mailing price, 85 cents. 


and North Carolina. 


34 BEACON ‘vind BOSTON 


TOY TOWN 3 _For Character - Building | THE GAY KITCHEN 
By Etta Austin BLAISDELL By James W. SHERMAN 
A carefully graded supplemen- The 


ATLANTIC READERS 


Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. Connon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 


THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT § Book I. The Understanding 


Book II. High and Far Grade V 
An amusing little book for the § Book III. TheWonderfulTune Grade JJ k 
third year by the well-known 2 Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII = A nature reader with plenty of 
author of “Merry Animal 2 Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII action and dialogue for children 


. These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. 
Mailing price, 75 cents Condon’s profound personal conviction 
that soul culture is the most important 
and most necessary phase of education and ° 
= that the development of personal charac- 
ter is the thing of greatest concern. 


Six States and many important cities 
¥ = have adopted the Atlantic Readers in the 
The narratives of the Old & short time | that the hooks have pete, on 

H the marke e states are a on- 
Testament retold in simplified = tana, Nevada, New Mexico, West Virginia, 


Mailing Price of Each Volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN COMPANY 


221 EAST 20TH STREET, CHICAGO 


A whimsical tale of the con- 
tinuous-story type for the sec- 
ond-vear grade. 


Mailing price, 70 cents 


UNDER THE MAPLE TREE 
By Zor MEYER 


Grade IV 


of the second grade. 
Mailing price, 70 cents 


WITH THE CIRCUS 
By Courtney R. Cooper 


A book for the fifth grade 
about the training of animals 
and life under the “Big Top.” 


Mailing price, 75 cents 
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“idjits”) were unloaded at the door and turn 
them out nice, straight, shiny rails. 

Now be it remembered that the educational menu 
of those days was limited to bread and meat and 
potatoes and pie. It bore little resemblance to the 
curriculum of today, so filled with soups, entrees, 
salads, and desserts that I fear that often little 
Johnny’s tummy is in dire danger. A lot of 
progress. It couldn’t be otherwise. The schools 
must keep up with the age. Yet when I try to 
weigh some specific thing to see just how much 
of it is real progress I have to watch very 
closely. Ofter I find some learned “ doctor” 
behind me stepping on the scales! 

One other very notable change is in’ the char- 
acter of the educational conventions. I can re- 
member when the N. FE, A. resembled more nearly 
a Fourth of July picnic than the dignified, highly 
organized, useful convention such as this in prog- 
ress at this time. There was plenty of hot air 
in those old days, but it was all in spots. Now it 
is so disseminated that it adds to the general com- 
fort. I fear, though, that the younger members 
lack the thrills that some of us experienced in the 
old days. To illustrate, I doubt not there are still 
some who recall that fitful midnight in Milwaukee 
in 1897 when the famous “Committee of One 
Hundred” (rebels) met on Jefferson Street to 
devise ways and means for exterminating the boll 
weevil that threatened the life of the institution. 
They did it. The educational meetings, the maga- 
zines, the textbooks, buildings and equipment— 
development everywhere. Yet the old order had 
some virtues that are constant and not to be 
ignored, 

I shall end this as I began: I am not competent 
to determine how much of the new order is change 
and how much genuine progress. The new picture 
is certainly much more fascinating, much grander. 
The new product ought to be much more service- 
able than the old. Time will tell. 

The greatest fault of the modern school seems 
to me to be the failure on the part of so many 
administrators to realize that the biggest objective 
should be teaching children how to sinudy. This 
eclipses all questions of equipment, of organiza- 
tion, of curriculum, of methods, ali of the current 
practices included in what Dr. Miller calls 
Jabelitis.” 

Should it transpire that, in spite of all the 
modern advantages, children generally could pass 
through the elementary grades unable to use books 
wisely, unable to speak good English or write good 
letters, unable to do much of anything right, it 
would follow that something was radically 
wrong.in the plan. Then should the doctors find 
out what it is, and operate. 

The measure of real progress is power, and 
learning how to study is the chief prerequisite of 
its achievement. 
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Pictures Give Beauty 


and Glowing Interest to 


the Schoolroom 


Progressive schools adorn their class- 
rooms and halls with excellent pictures. 
Beautiful color prints are today the basis 
of picture study. 


The American Art Bureau, widely 
known as an active and influential factor 
in fostering picture appreciation, supplies 
to schools, without charge, study material 
and information on this subject. 


Free loan exhibits of pictures, and book- 
lets on Picture Study are also part of the 
service. 


N. B. The American Art Bureau 
does not sell pictures 


Visit our Booth No. 304 (Balcony) 
N. E. A. Convention, Boston, 
or write for further information. 


AMERICAN ART BUREAU 


166 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Chicago, Illinois 


Beautify with Pictures 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THA 


DAVID STANLEY SMITH, Dean of Music, Yale University. 
| CHARLES H. MILLS, Dean, School of Music, University of Wisconsin. 
WALLACE GOODRICH, Dean, New England Conservatory of Music. 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor. Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
EARL V. MOORE, Director, University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY, Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


A meric, 


ALBERT STOESSEL, Professor of Music, New York University. 
HOWARD HANSON, Director Eastman School of Music. 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON, Professor of Music, Columbia Univer: 
FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
JAMES T. QUARLES, Dean, School of Music, University of Missouri 


omm 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


French Committee 


CH.-M. WIDOR (President), Permanent Secretary of the Academie 
des Beaux-Arts de France. 


HENRI RABAUD, Member of the Institute de France and Director 
of the Paris Conservatoire. 


GEORGES HUE, Member of the Institut de France. 

GABRIEL PIERNE, Member of the Institut de France. 

ALFRED BRUNEAU, Member of the Institut de France. 

GERARD HEKKING, Violoncellist. 

JEAN CHANTAVOINE, General Secretary of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

MAURICE EMMANUEL, Professor of the Paris Conservatoire. 

PHILIPPE GAUBERT, Conductor for Concerts of the Paris Con- 


servatoire. 
JACQUES-DALCROZE, Composer. 
CAMMILE DECREUS, Director of the Conservatoire Americain de 


: Fontainbleau. 
MAURICE RAVEL, Composer. 
Es NOEL-GALLON, Composer—Professor of the Paris Conservatoire. 
HENRI BUSSER, Professor, Paris Conservatoire. 
‘RAOUL LAPARRA, Composer. 
PAUL PARAY, Conductor of the Concerts Lamoureux. 
PAUL VIDAL, Professor, Paris Conservatoire. 
1. PHILIPP, Professor of the Paris Conservatoire. 


Belgian Committee 
RE 
JOSEPH JONGEN (President), Director of the Royal Conserva- 


toire, Brussels. 


ARTHUR DE GREEF, Professor of the Royal Conservatoire, 
Brussels. 


LODEWIJK MORTELMANS, Director of the Royal Conservatoire, 
Antwerp. 

MARTIN LUNSSENS, Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Ghent. 

FRANCOIS RASSE, Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Liege. 

MATHIEU CRICKBOOM, Professor of the Royal Conservatoire, 


; Brussels. 

£ EMILE BOSQUET, Professor of the Royal Conservatoire, Brussels. 

ERNEST CLOSSON, Professor of the Royal Conservatoire, Brussels. 
MISS A. M. JONGEN (Secretary). 


German Committee 


PROFESSOR FRANZ SCHREKER, Principal National Academy 
of Music, Berlin, Chairman. 

‘GEH. RAT PROFESSOR DR. MAX FRIEDLANDER, Professor 

’ Of Music, University of Berlin. Chairman German Brahms 
Society. 

PROFESSOR: MAX PAUER, Principal Academy of Music, Leipzig. 

nee ROBERT KAHN, Professor of Music, Berlin Academy 
of Music. 

— KURT SACHS, Professor of Music, University of 
Berlin. 


PROFESSOR DR. h. c. KARL STRAUBE, Conductor St. Thomas 
Choir (position which J. S. Bach held). Professor, Academy 
of Music, Leipzig. 

SIEGFRIED WAGNER, Composer and conductor, Bayreuth. 

PROFESSOR DR. JOHANNES WOLFF, Director of Music, Berlin 
State Library, Professor of Music, University of Berlin. 

BRUNO WALTER, Director of the Municipal Opera, Berlin. 


* THIS ANNOUNCEMENT WILL APPEAR IN LONDON, PARIS. BER 
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Audiographic Music rolls have been created under the dj 
country and Europe. The tremendous significance, 


committee. It is not too much to say 
movement been accorded su 


cod THOUT tedious preparation or conscious effort, 
\" ia understanding of fine music, the appreciation of 
csVPviF) music and the inevitably ensuing love of fine music, i 


now within the reach of everyone. 

The new Audiographic Music Rolls for the Duo-Art Repn 
ducing Piano, now available after years of careful preparati 
make it possible for everyone to know good music and enjoy’ 
to the utmost. 

Audiographic Music Rolls represent an entirely new ani 
revolutionary development in music. 

These rolls present music, even the most difficult and 11 
volved classical compositions, in a manner so intensely interestin 
and so simple, that anyone, even the most unmusical, can unde 
stand and enjoy it. 

The vast Treasureland of beautiful Music 


No longer will the appreciation of the great works of tht 
master composers be confined to the musician, the student am 
the musical amateur. By means of Audiographic Music Rol 
everyone, even those without the slightest knowledge or training 
may enter into and enjoy the vast and inexhaustible treasurelaml 
of beautiful music. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION 


ommittee 


TER DAMROSCH, Conductor New York Symphony Orchestra. 

TER R. SPALDING, Deaa, Division of Music, Harvard University. 
| MAXWELL, Deana, Newcomb Conservacory, New Orleans. 

4RD DICKINSON, Emeritus Professor of Music, Oberlin College. 
WRENCE ERB, Director of Music, Connecticut College for Women. 


ERIC DELAMARTER, Assistant Conductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
WILLEM MENGELBERG, Conductor Philharmonic Orchestra, New York. 
EUGENE GOOSSENS, Conductor Rochester Symphony Orchestra. 
NICOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 
HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conductor Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRAATEN, Conductor Portland Symphony Orchestra. 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM (Secretary), Fordham University Graduate School. 


COMPANY 
TS 


and guidance of the greatest musical authorities in this _ 


work is revealed by a study of the personnel of the 
ver in the entire history of music has any 
support and approval. 


If you are an untrained music lover, if you are one of those 
ho have always been considered unmusical, the Audiographic 
lusic Rolls mean for you the opening up of a new world of 
auty and joy. They mean the bringing into your life, on in- 
imate terms, of the greatest of all the Arts. 


Adopted by the great Universities and Music Schools 


These rolls designed for and adapted to the use of the layman, 
ave been found so full of interest and so valuable in imparting 
n accurate knowledge of the great musical classics that already, 
en before the first announcement of their publication has been 


ade, they are in use in many of the great universities and schools . 


and abroad. 


The production of these rolls has been a great undertaking. For 
ny months the world’s foremost pianists, critics and musical 

orities have collaborated to create them. What was started in 
comparatively small way has developed into a great international 
ovement of far-reaching importance. 

Demonstrations of Audiographic Rolls are now being given at 
olian Hall, Sth Avenue, 54th Street, New York, and also at 
e Aeolian branches in New York and Dealéts throughout the 
nited States. 


ILL BE MAILED UPON APPLICATION 


UDIOGRAPHIC MUSIC HERE AND ABROAD 


NEW YORK 


MADRID AND OTHER LARGE CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD os 


British Committee 


Honorary Advisory Committee on the Educational 
Use of Reproducing Piano Rolls. 

SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, K.C.V.O., D. Mus., LL.D, 
D.C.L., formerly Principal, Royal Academy of Music, London, 

SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, C.V.D., M.A., D. Mus., Principal Royal 
College of Music, London. Professor of Music, Oxtord Uni- 
versity. 

PROF. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A., D. Mus., F.S.A., Professor of Music, 
University of Durham. 

PROF. C. H. KITSON, M.A., D. Mus., Professor of Music, Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

ROBIN LEGGE, Music Critic of the London Daily Telegraph. 

J. B. McEWEN, D. Mus., M.A., F.R.A:M., Principal Royal Academy 
of Music, London. 

SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., F.G.S.M., Prin- 
cipal Guildhall School of Music, London and Conductor of 
the National Orchestra. 

SIR HENRY WOOD, D. Mus., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., Conductor 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, London. Professor of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

J. AIKMAN FORSYTH, Music Critic of the London News and 
Star. (Honorary Secretary.) 


Supported by the following General Committee: 


PROFESSOR DONALD TOVEY, D. Mus., F.R.S.E. (University. 
of Edinburgh) . 

SIR H. WALFORD DAVIES, D. Mus., LL.D., F.R.C.O. (Uni- 
versity of Wales). 

PROFESSOR GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A., D. Mus. (Univer- 
sity of Birmingham) . 

DR. THOMAS KEIGHLEY, F.R.C.O. (University of Manchester). 

DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY (Royal Manchester College of Music). 

DR. A. W. POLLITT, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., A.R.M. 
C.M. (University of Liverpool). 

G. E. LINFOOT, B. Mus., B. Sc. (University of Sheffield) . 

SIR HENRY COWARD, D. Mus. (late University of Sheffield). 

PROFESSOR GEORGE LEAKE, B. Mus., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. (University College, Southampton) . 

SIR RICHARD R. TERRY, D. Mus., F.R.C.O. (Examiner Trinity: 
College of Music) . 

SIR W. HENRY HADOW, CBE. LL.D., D. Mus. FRSL,. 
J.P. (Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield University) . 

DR. W. G. WHITTAKER, F.R.C.O. (Armstrong College, Uni- 
versity of Durham) 


Spanish Committee 


ANTONIO FERNANDEZ BORDAS, Member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of San Fernando and Director of Royal Conservatory, 
Madrid. 

ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ ARBOS, Member of the Royal Academy 
of San Fernando and Director of the Symphonic Orchestra. 
BARTHOLOME PEREZ CASAS, Member of the Royal Academy of 
San Fernando and Director of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
JOSE TRAGO ARANA, Member ‘of the Royal Academy of Sana 

Fernando and Professor of the Royal Conservatory. 

_ARTURO SACO DEL VALLE, Member of the Royal Academy of 
San Fernando and Director of the Chapel Royal and of the 
Royal Theatre and Professor of the Royal Conservatory. 

CONRADO DEL CAMPO, Cim and Professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the Royal Conservatory. 

D. MANUEL DE FALLA, Composer. 

RICARDO VINES, Concertista. 

JOAQUIN TURINA, Composer. 


VICTOR ESPINOS, Music Critic of “La Epoca”. 
JOSE SUBIRA (Secretary) . 
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Dallas Meeting Still Lives 


By HELEN FIELD FISCHER 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


T IS my business to help to make a beautiful 
world through the correct development of 
living trees, shrubs, and flowers. It is your busi- 
ness to help make a beautiful civilization through 
the correct development of living children. After 
all our professions are not so unlike. 

Fach of us must understand design, cultiva- 
tion, stimulation, and when to prune out dead 
wood. 

Each of us will succeed only as we work in 
harmony with the elemental laws of nature, which 
no one will ever entirely master. _ 

I met with the superintendents first at the De- 
partment cf Superintendence at Dallas. Friends 
who did not know warned me that you would 
be hard to address. ‘‘ They are the best educated 
and most powerful group of men and women 
in America, and they probably realize it.” You 
may have realized it, but it did not spoil your 
manners. As I mingled with you in the hotel lobby 
and at the meetings it seemed to me that the 
millennium had arrived. 

Many times since have I described that wonder- 


ful group of men and women with keen, kindly 
faces, gentle voices, modest dress, but the kingly 
poise of assured position and high aims. I loved 
the deference of the younger. to the ideas of the 
older and of the older, in turn, to the younger. 
Never have I seen an audience which showed 
greater courtesy to speakers both by attention 
and order. Especially did I love to watch the 
quick reaction to music, sentiment, or beauty 
sweep across your faces, and to see your keen 
appreciation of all the pleasures that had been 
planned for you. You were unstilted and natural 
in all your contacts, and what political competition 
there was seemed to be entirely free from bitter- 
ness. You had the air of people seeking a vision 
rather than a people on a holiday. I felt that our 
children were safe in your hands, if you could only 
carry the inspiration home with you and pass it on. 

My next meeting was a state association. How 
it thrilled me to find it in many ways a copy of 
the other. Instead of a national orchestra a state 
orchestra had been rapidly formed. Many of the 
same sneakers were represented, and all the same 
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WALTER 
DAMROSCH 


SEE THE NEW 
COMPACT ADAPTABLE 
and CONSOLIDATED and 
Economical Economical 
EDITION OF THE 


Universal School Music Series 


GEORGE H. 
GARTLAN 


PLANNED AND EDITED 
ESPECIALLY FOR THOSE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS WHERE 
MUSIC IS NOT YET A 
A HIGHLY ORGANIZED 
SUBJECT 


SEE EXHIBIT AT BOOTH 


MECHANICS BUILDING 


CONVENTION 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


COMPLETE HINDS, HAYD ia & ELDREDGE, 0 TEACHABLE 
and and 
Economical PUBLISHERS Economical 
5.9 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. . 
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subjects. Once more the program showed an 
evening of the best professional music. The same 
expression was on the faces of the listeners, only 
they were younger faces. The spirit still lived. 
And so on down,through all the lesser meetings . 
flowed the golden thread. Even. in-isolated. high . 
schools when I spoke to teachers of things that 
took place-at Dallas I found that they had already 
been told. Oui in a little western mountain town 
a boy corrected me as to the exact number of 
harps in the national orchestra. In far scattered 


HELEN FIELD FISCHER 


cities superintendents took from a handy shelf the 
printed report to talk over with me those well 
remembered addresses. It was interesting to see 
where the best-thumbed pages were! In many 
places I saw ideas gleaned from the Public School 
Art Exhibit. Yes, these meetings are all worth 
while. You are building a beautiful civilization, 
and through the N.E.A. you are doing it in a 
workman-like way. 


The School Life 
BY NIXON WATERMAN 


My little boy came from his school today 
With his heart in a flurry of glee: 

“O papa! they’ve taken our pencils away, 
And I'm writing with ink!” said he. 

And his breast is filled with a manly pride, 
For it joys him much to think 

He has laid his pencil and slate aside, 
And is writing his words in ink. 


O innocent child! Could you guess the truth 
You would ask of the years to stay 

Mid the slate and pencil cares of youth 
That « tear will wash away ; 

For out in the great, wide world of men 
The wrongs we may do or think 

Can never be blotted out again, 

, For we write them all in ink. 
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Better Books! 


NEWSON 


Published 1927 


The Readers Everyone Is Talking 
About 
By 
BRYCE-HARDY-TURPIN 
Playtime—the Primer 
Good Times—Book One 
The Open Door—Book Two 
Storyland—Book Three 


Manuals — Charts and Cards — 
Supplementary Readers 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 


Sound Pedagogy Practically Applied 


By 
STEVENS-MARSH-VAN SICKLE 


Three-Book and Six-Book 
Series with Teachers’ Manuals and 
Teachers’ Editions 


NEW ALDINE LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


Language Taught Through Interest 
B 
BRYCE-SPAULDING-BUEHLER-CAVERLY 


Three-Book and Six-Book 
Series with Teachers’ Manuals and 
Teachers’ Editions 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 


Unit Story Supplement ary 
Readers 


Good Times on the Farm 
The Lost Monkey 
Good Times in the Woods 
Good Times at Grandpa’s 


| NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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 FORSE MFG. CO. |. ~ ZANER-BLOSER CO. WAYNE IRON WORKS 
Anderson, Indiana _ Columbus, Ohio ~ Wayne, Pa. 
WEAR-PROOF — 
BOOTH NO. 161 BOOTH NO. 162 BOOTH NO. 163 
N. E. A. CONVENTION N. E. A. CONVENTION N. E. A. CONVENTION 
BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. 
| BOOTH NO. 165, N. E. A. CONVENTION 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
Factories: 
KENDALL SQUARE, 380 JELLIFF AVENUE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. NEWARK, N. J. 
Retail Store: 
10 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
SMITH > 
Sar WEBER COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. JOSEPH DIXON 
Minneapolis,| COSTELLO CO. Columbus, Ohio CRUCIBLE CO. 
Minn. Chicago Heights, II. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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SYSTEM 
HEATING | 
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standing Church. strategically located for quick delivery. 
“The Factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to You” 
|, 
American Seating 
Chicago - "New York 
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At the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence Meeting 
Boston, Mass. 
February 25th to March Ist, 1928 


We feature neither one desk nor one idea! 
But offer a line of desks in steel, sufficiently 
comprehensive in style and design to pro- 
vide a desk for every purpose. | 


Desks of either stationary or movable 
type, proportioned to measures estab- 
lished by extensive research conducted 
by nationally known authorities in school 
room hygiene and practice. 


Desks manufactured in a manner, of 
material, and by workmen approaching 
3 perfection and distributed under a 
“ National arrangement providing fifty- 

2 = , “three sales and stock warehousing centers 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Program 


HE Boston meeting of the Department of 
A Superintendence will make some important 
contributions to American education. The Year- 
book and the program have taken a full year in 


_ their development. The fact that the convention 


is held in New England, the home of many and 
important institutions of higher education, has 
given an unusual opportunity to bring the presi- 
dents of some of these institutions of higher edu- 
cation to a conference with public school adminis- 
trators. The relation between public and higher 
education is an important theme on the program. 

The program will make an extended and scien- 


tific attack on the problems of secondary educa- 
tion. In the field of secondary education the 
program and the Yearbook will seek to contribute 
to the following ends and purposes :— 

The establishment of ideals and standards 
for the guidance of those who direct the edu- 
cation of American youth in the secondary 
schools of the country. 

A clearer knowledge and a better appre- 
ciation of the nature and needs of American 
adolescent youth. 

A better understanding of what secondary 
education is in its aims and purposes and in 
its curriculum and methods. 


Subscription 
Price 


HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Complete in Ten Volumes 


The Only Encyclopedia of American History 


Our Special 
Price 


This set is the only American History encyclopedia in ex- 
istence. The alphabetical arrangement makes it easy to find 
information on any point in American history, merely by 
turning to the word. 

The encyclopedia contains a great deal of material not 
found in any other book or set, such as original historical 
documents reproduced in full, orations of the men who 
made our history—4000 biographies of Statesmen, Generals, 
etc., proclamations of the Presidents, State histories and 
constitutions—and all arranged so as to be easily accessible. 


The Most Eminent Historians Write on 


Their Own Specialties 
It is impossible for any one man to know thoroughly all 
hases of American history. The encyclopedic form makes 
t possible to have qa number of great historians each write 
on the phase which he knows best. 


Look Over the Names of Some of the 


Famous Contributors 
John Fiske, Albert Bushnell Hart, Woodrow Wilson, Gold- 
win Smith, Moses Coit Tyler, Edward C. Bourne, Alfred T. 


Mahan. 
Qver Three Thousand Illustrations 
There are more than 3000 illustrations, including pictures 
in color by such famous artists as Howard Pyle and Fred- 
eric Remington: portraits of Presidents and famous States- 
men, comprehensive maps at important periods. To sum 
UP, the encyclopedic form makes it possible to have EX- 
AUTHORITATIVENESS AND ACCESSI- 
We absolutely guarantee satisfaction or your money back on 
all purchases made from us. 
Write for our free Bargain Catalog containing 
. hundreds of other bargains in Gift Books. 


Union Library Association 
(established 1884) 


118-120 East 25th Street, New York 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. and Mgr. 


Offered at less than cost 


There are only a few sets left and to close 
them out, we are offering them at $9.95, 
less than 1-3 of the subscription price. 
These sets are brand new and packed in 
wooden boxes. The books, 9% x 6% 
— in size, are very durably bound in 
cloth. 


This is a reference work unequalled for 
the student, teacher or anyone interested 
in American History. But remember there 
is only a limited number left, so to in- 
sure your order being filled, send in the 
coupon now. 


Occupation. 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118-120 East 25th St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me a set of the 
Subscription Edition of Harper's Ency- 
clopedia of United States History in 10 
volumes, bound in cloth. It is under- 
stood that, if upon examining this 
set I should find it unsatisfactory, I am 
to return it to you within 5 days and 
will owe you nothing. Otherwise I will 
send only $9.95 plus delivery charges 
from N. Y. C. in 5 days, payment in full 
for the 10 volumes. 

Please put my name on your mailing 
list to receive free of charge your Bar- 
gain Book Catalogs as issued. 
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The Yearbook will set forth and a number 
of the programs will amplify and make clear 
the foundations of the curriculum for the 
secondary ‘school and point out ways and 
means for the adjustment of the curriculum 
to schools of varying sizes and types and to 
pupils of varying abilities. 

To indicate to superintendents, high school 
principals and other supervisors of secondary» 
education how such supervision may be made 
scientific and more effective. 

To give a program and aid in that field of 
growing importance—counseling and guiding 
boys and girls. 


J. M. GWINN 
President Department of Superintendence 


To make more definite the service and 
qualifications of the high school teacher. 


To relate the secondary school to the col- 
lege, to the home, to citizenship, and to indus- 
try and business. 

To present the situation and the tendencies 
of the pressing problem—the Junior College— 
the most recent applicant for membership in 
the program of public education. 

Other important ends of the convention outside 
of the field of secondary education are :— 


To establish standards for determining the 
educational service, the qualifications and edu- 
cation and training and relations of school 
superintendents to lay control of education. 

To find out what the work of assistant and 
district superintendents is... 

To consider better ways and means of fin- 
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Are You Teaching 


SAFETY? 


90 000 lives are 
lost in accidents 
each year 
19,000 of these 
are children un- 
der 15 years of 
age 


troduced safety 
education into 
regular school 
work have shown 

marked de- 
creases in all 
fatalities, in 
some cases as 
nigh as 60 per 
Nit. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SAFETY EDUCATION 


A manual for the teacher giving the sub- 
ject matter of safety. Price 30 cents. 


THE JUNIOR SAFETY COUNCIL 


A handbook of extra-curricular safety activi- 
ties containing practical program sugges- 
tions and information on junior safety patrol 
organization. Price 50 cents 


Short safety plays for classroom and 
assembly use, posters, statistical reports, 
and miscellaneous pamphlets on _ various 
phases of safety education. 


Advice on introducing safety into your 
local program of education. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


edie en A Magazine of the Good Adventure 


and interesting 
material for 
safety teaching 
in the form of 
lesson _ plans, 
plays, stories, 
nature articles, 
verse and hu- 
mor. Attractive- 
ly illustrated. 
Colored poster 
included each 
month. 

Ten issues. 
One dollar a 


year. 


JANUARY 1928 10 CENTS A COPY 
Two Sections - - . - - Section One 


Write to the Education Division 


National Safety Council 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ancing education and of making expenditures 


more effective. 

-Torset foith:the relation of public education 
to higher education—let us hope that a depart- 
ment of higher education may find its place 
among the several departments of the National 
Education Association. 

One program will seek to show how poli- 
ticians may be changed from liabilities to 
assets for education. If this program accom- 
plishes its purpose it will have paid for all 
the costs of the convention. 

Through many moving pictures shown in 
the exhibits one will be taken on an extended 
tour of the schools in fifty or more cities of 
the country. 

Through demonstration of school activities 
by many teachers with their classes the 


children out of the schools of Boston and > 


neighboring cities to aid in raising the stan- 
dards of such activities in many schoolrooms 
of America. 

To return us to our homes and school duties 
with a better knowledge of Boston and New 
England as they are today, and so to have 
given all in attendance at the convention 
strength and inspiration for better service to 
the children and youth of America. 
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Teachers of Teachers 


Poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes read by him at the 
authors’ reception given for the Department of 
Superintendence in Boston in 1893 


Teachers of teachers! Yours the task 
Noblest that noble minds can ask. 
High up Aeonia’s murmurous. mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 
That feeds the streams below; 
To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills, 
In ever-widening flow. 


Rich is the harvest from the fields 

That bounteous Nature kindly yields; 

But fairer growths enrich the soil 

Ploughed deep by thought’s unwearied toil, 
In Learning’s broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits, 

Without your watering at the roots, 
To fill each branching vein? 


Welcome! the Author’s firmest friends, 

Your voice the surest godspeed lends. 

Of you the growing mind demands 

The patient care, the guiding hands 
Through all the mists of morn. 

You knowing well the future’s need, 

Your prescient wisdom sows the seed, 
To flower in years unborn. 


see the actual manufacture. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 


BALFOUR EXHIBIT 


Boston Meeting of the National Education Association 


ON DISPLAY 


Fraternity Badges and Novelties 
Plaques, Medals, Trophies, Favors and Programs 
Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements 


The L. G. Balfour Company, operating one of the largest jewelry factories 
in the country, is at Attleboro, Mass., 32 miles from Boston. Special ar- 
rangements will be made for any who may desire to visit the factory and 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Branch offices in Principal Cities 


BOOTH 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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The Department in Retrospect 
(Continued from page 218) 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the state and city school 
superintendents present decided to form an organi- 
zation to be composed exclusively of those en- 
gaged in supervisory positions in the schools. 
This group met in Washington the following 
February (1866) and completed the work of 
organizing. The new association was called the 
National Association of School Superintendents. 
Nine states and twenty cities were represented. 

Five years later, in 1870, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Association merged into the National Educa- 
tion(al) Association as a department, and has 
held a convention every year except one since its 
formation. During the early years there were 
two meetings a year, sessions being held in con- 
nection with the summer convention of the Asso- 
ciation and a winter meeting in February or 
March. Since 1890 the Department has met the 
last week in February. 

For many years the principal function of the 
Department of Superintendence was to hold meet- 
ings. The keenest minds in the profession assem- 
bled at these conventions, but the numbers were 
not great, and those who attended could be housed 
in one headquarters hotel. Nevertheless American 
education was profoundly affected by what was 
said and done. 
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With increased activity on the part of educa- 
tional organizations of every kind—local, state and 
national—during the past decade, have come added 
responsibilities and duties for superintendents of 
schools. 
might be better equipped to meet these responsi- 
bilities it was deemed necessary to provide an 
all-year service by the Department. 
City, New Jersey, in 1921, a tentative plan of re- 


organization, including an annual departmental fee- 


of five dollars, was adopted, based upon the report 
of a committee appointed a year earlier. 
Des Moines convention of the National Education 


Association the same year legislation to facilitate. 


the proposed plan was passed. The new consti- 
tution was submitted and approved by the mem- 


bers of the Department in Chicago, February,. 


1922. 


The following September, headquarters for the- 


Department were established in the building of the 
Yational Education Association in Washington, 
D.C., and since that time the work has been carried 
on under the direction of a full-time secretary, 
S. D. Shankland. Since the adoption of the re- 
organization plan there has been a steady growth 


in membership from 1,263 members in 1922 to. 


3,114 members in 1927. 
The First Yearbook of the Department, entitled 


“The Status of the Superintendent,” was issued’ 


In order that their national organization: 


At Atlantic 


At 


service. 


gram. 


Boston University School of Religious Education 
and Social Service 


offers collegiate and professional training for men and women who are 
preparing for lay leadership in the fields of religious education and social 


It is a Christian school with an interdenominational spirit and pro- 


This School is to religious education and social service what institutes 


of technology are to engineering; what medical colleges are to medicine; 
what teachers’ colleges are to secular education; what schools of theology 
are to ministerial training. In short, this is a professional college for the 
fields of religious education and social service. It offers professional de- 
grees based upon standardized college courses. 


For information address: 


The Dean, Boston University School of Religious Education 
and Social Service 


20 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Twelve years ago Dr. Winship 
reviewed ARLO, then unknown. He 
published, not a book notice, but an 
editorial, pointing out the importance 
of developing Education through men- 
tal pictures, and the value of ARLO ‘in 
working toward that end. 

He said, “We have long prophesied 
that sometime we should have books 
by artists in literature, who are at the 
same time masters of pedagogy. We 
call attention to ARLO because we 
think it may be the forerunner of a 
new school of writing.” 

No one has followed the fortunes 
of the ARLO BOOKS with keener in- 
terest than Dr. Winship. Each volume 
has received from him a critical study, 
and a complete review. When the 
ARLO BOOKS were adopted in foreign 
lands, he was one of the first to note 
that good fortune. 

Last year at Dallas he said to us, 
“Nothing in my life has given me more 
real pleasure than the astonishing suc- 
cess of your books. If I have been of 
any help along the way, that is an 
added satisfaction.” 

In this monumental copy of the 
Journal we welcome the opportunity to 
acknowledge our debt to Dr. Winship, 
and to take our part in this issue, which 
is a striking testimonial to his out- 
standing service in education. 


BERTHA B. AND ERNEST COBB 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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in February, 1923, and was in such great demand 
that it is now out of print. By this time questions 
pertaining to the curriculum were insistently press- 
ing for solution. At the Cleveland convention in 
1925 action was taken for the appointment of a 
commission for the purpose of bringing together 
miaterials for the construction of a suitable cur- 
riculum adapted to the needs of the boys and 
girls of American public schools. A year later the 
Commission was appointed with Superintendent 
Idwin C. Broome of Philadelphia as chairman. 
Meanwhile the 1924 Yearbook Committee, of 
which Robinson G. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, was chairman, conducted 
the work for that year, and published the second 
yearbook entitled “ The Elementary School Cur- 
riculum.” It presented a review of current cur- 
riculum practice which was intended to serve as a 
basis for the future work of the Commission on 
the curriculum. 

Yearbooks issued by the Commission are as fol- 
lows: “ Research in Constructing the Elementary 
School Curriculum, 1925”; “ The Nation at Work 
on the Public School Curriculum, 1926”; “ The 
Junior High School Curriculum, 1927”; and 
“Curriculum Development in the Senior High 
School, 1928.” Experts in every field of education 
have co-operated in the work. It has been a 
stupendous task and it has been performed will- 
ingly and thoroughly. The Commission’s work 
has been one of the outstanding contributions to 
American education. With the publication of the 
Sixth Yearbook, which is being distributed at this 
convention, the Commission feels that its task is 
completed. Dr. Broome will give the final report 
and ask that the Commission be discharged. 
Plans are already under way for the 1929 Year- 
book, which will be based on the report of the 
committee on Articulation of Educational Units, of 
which Herbert S. Weet of Rochester, New York, 
is chairman. This committee will take up the 
work where the Commission leaves off. 

A perusal of the volumes and records of the 
National Education Association reveals many 
interesting facts and sidelights pertaining to the 
history of the Department, but in this brief story 
it is possible to touch upon only a few of the high 
points. Perhaps the most historical meeting was 
the one held in Washington, D.C., in 1998. Super- 
intendent Frank B. Cooper of Seattle, Washington, 
president. Theodore Roosevelt, then President of 
the United States, received the members and a 
few invited guests in the east room of the White 
House. Joseph G. Cannon, speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education, de- 
livered addresses of welcome. Other speakers 


were: Calvin N. Kendall, Homer H. Seerley, 
William M. Davidson, William H. Maxwell, 
Francis G. Blair, and Ben Blewett. 


Eighteen years later, in 1926, the Department 
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IROQUOIS GRADED - DIFFICULTY 
NUMBER CARDS 


Harry DeW. DeGroat, Sidney G. Firman, 
William A. Smith oe 
ON 
These Cards May Be Used Effectively SUBTRACTION 
With Any Basal Arithmetics 


{ROQUOIS CRADED-! IFFICULT y Ni MBER CARDS 
DeGROAT — MAN — IMEF? 


ADDITION 


wie 
PUBLISHING OMPANY SYRAC Ust 


NOMBER CARDS | 


IROQUOIS GR \DED- NUMBER CARDS 
Based on the University of Wisconsin Investigation 
which established the relative Difficulty of the 
390 Basic Number Combinations. 


Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards are the 
first scientific flash cards for teaching, drilling and 
testing the 380 basic number combinations in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division. 


M ULTIPLICATION 


PROQUOTS 


Ds 
ROQUOTS GRADED Nt MBER CAR 


here are separate sets for each process. The DIVISION 
ecards of each set are numbered in order of difficulty. 
A unique color scheme and a system of group letters a 


— possible rapid selection of groups for special 
rills. 


Iroquois Graded-Diffiiculty Number Cards are designed for teaching, for general drilling, for diagnos- 
tic tests and for remedial drills. These cards have a far wider range of effective use than any other 


ecards published. The pamphlet of Suggestions for Use which accompanies each set contains a wealth 
of material for the teacher. 


The attractive color scheme, and the variety of drills the cards make possible, delight the pupils and 
, stimulate them to self-improvement in number work. 
IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 


Addition set—100 cards. Subtraction set—100 cards. Multiplication set—100 cards. 
Each set contains comprehensive suggestions for use. 
Complete Equipment. The above four sets, each in its container, in a most attractive desk box. 


| IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS ana, Lite 


By DeGroat-Firman-Smith 
The Arithmetics which have set a new standard in Arithmetic Textbook Achievement. These Arith- 
metics are published in a Three Book, Two Book and Six Book Series. 


Iroquois Arithmetics Have Been Adopted For Use in Such Leading Educational Centers as Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and Rochester. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 


Home Office - Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 


Division set—90 cards. 


BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


that 
Arrest the Eye! 
Intrigue the Children: 
| Meet the Demands of Your Modern Curriculum! 


| DRUSHEL-NOONAN-WITHERS BURKARD-CHAMBERS-MARONEY 
Arithmetical Essentials Health Habits 
MILLER-PAUL PRIBBLE-BREZLER 


Practical English Practice Cards in English 
BREED-FRENCH 


Unique and Attractive 
Speller 


Supplementary Reading 


FREEMAN-FRENCH-STORM-JOHNSON 
Child-Story Readers 


‘atalog? Supplementary Monographs ? Teachers’ Helps? Write 


| LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


131 East 23rd St., New York 221 East 20th St., Chicago 
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again met in the National Capital and was again 
honored by the President of the United States 
when Calvin Coolidge delivered the George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday address. It was a thrilling 
moment in the convention auditorium as the 
Marine Band struck up the famous air, “ Hail to 
the Chief,” and with the vast audience standing, 
the presidential party arrived. Three cabinet 
officers also had places on the convention pro- 
gram: Hon. Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Navy; Hon. Hubert S. Work, Secretary of the 
Interior; and Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce. The Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, 
Bishop of Washington, gave the Sunday vesper 
service. The convention was officially opened by 
a pilgrimage to that sacred spot in the hills of 
Virginia, Arlington Cemetery. There President 
Frank W. Ballou placed a wreath on the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, the shrine of all patriotic 
Americans. 

Another event that will stand out in the his- 
tory of the Department is the Dallas meeting of 
a year ago. When the news was given out that 
the convention was to be held “ ’way down South,” 
many shook their heads in grave doubt, but at 
the close of the week everyone agreed that the 
decision to take the convention to Texas had been 
fully justified. 

The program reflected the vision, character, and 
courage of the president of the Department, 
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Randall J. Condon of Cincinnati, Ohio, and empha- 


sized the spiritual values of life. Beginning with 
the vesper service on Sunday afternoon and end— 
ing with the never-to-be-forgotten moment on: 
Thursday evening when the great audience in the- 
auditorium joined with the National High Schook 
orchestra in bringing the convention to a close 
with the beautiful hymn, “Now the Day Is. 
Over,” those things which were fine and lovely 
and inspiring were placed always in the fore- 
ground. Sharing honors with the orchestra were: 
the choruses from the Dallas schools including a. 
chorus of six hundred voices from the Booker T. 
Washington High School in a delightful program: 
of negro spirituals. 

The Boston meeting of 1928, over which Joseph 
M. Gwinn of San Francisco, California, will pre- 
side, gives promise of furnishing another histori- 
cal chapter in the annals of the Department. Mas- 
sachusetts, with its wealth of historic shrines, will 
offer convention visitors opportunity to review 
their American history, and special trips will be 
made to several of these shrines. The convention 
will officially open with vesper services on Sunday 
afternoon to be held simultaneously in five of the 
old Boston churches and in Faneuil Hall, the 
“Cradle of Liberty.” President Gwinn has pre- 
pared an unusual program for the week, placing: 
special emphasis on secondary education, with 


THE ELDREDGE ARITHMETICS 


excellence on a few points. 
undeniable proof of merit. 


Home Office 
Evanston, Illinois 


By 


JOSEPH C. BROWN, President, State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 
ALBERT C. ELDREDGE, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


These books represent years of classroom experience and a thorough 
knowledge of all recent investigations and resultant tendencies. They 
meet fully the requirements of modern courses of study. 


The Brown-Eldredge Arithmetics are characterized by consistently 
good or high quality of material throughout rather than by supreme 
Their widespread and successful use is 


Surely the best is none too good for your school. 


Published in either a Three Book or Six Book Edition 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


New York 
Philadelphia 
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which the 1928 Yearbook of the Department is 
«concerned. 

Three types of exhibits will be presented at 
Mechanics Hall during the week—the Educational 
Exhibits, Motion Picture Exhibits, and the Living 
Exhibits. The Educational Exhibits promise to 
‘be the most complete in the history of the Depart- 
ament with more than 200 separate displays demon- 
strating the products or activities of as many dif- 
ferent firms and organizations. The Motion Pic- 
ture Exhibits will consist of the showing of films 
«lescribing activities in more than fifty school sys- 
tems, that have been loaned by state, city and 
county systems, and the U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. These will be shown continuously each day 
beginning Saturday noon and closing Thursday. 

The Living Exhibits in Paul Revere Hall will 
consist of actual teaching demonstrations by 
teachers and pupils from the schools of Boston 
and vicinity, and will include not only the regular 
subjects of the curriculum, but many others such 
as safety instruction, school patrol and nature 
projects. Perhaps the most impressive Living 
Exhibit will be the massed concert on Wednesday 
afternoon by 2,000 pupils from the schools under 
the direction of John A. O’Shea, director of public 
school music in Boston. The music will consist 
of bands, rhythmic and symphony orchestras, glee 
«clubs and choruses, and will demonstrate to the 
visitors the emphasis Boston places on the cul- 
tural side of education. 


Ss. D. SHANKLAND 


The acceptance of the secretaryship of the Reorgan- 
Wzed Department of Superintendence by 8. D. Shankland 
~was one of the most important events in the history of 
“the National Education Association. There has never 
*been greater liability of harmful friction than was pos- 
-sible in the relation of this Department to the National 
‘Education Association, but there has never been the 
@aintest trace of disagreement. Mr. Shankland is as 
sactive in the annual meeting of the N. EB. A. as in his 
<own meeting, and the equipment of the N. BE. A. is at his 
dlisposal to the limit for the February meetings. 
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We Carry the Best 
Reference Books 
for Schools 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 1928 
EDITION 


CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPEDIA, 1928 
EDITION 


CARPENTER’S WORLD TRAVELS 
THE WORLD BOOK 


THE NEW LARNED HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


NATURE LOVERS LIBRARY 
MORRIS’ HISTORICAL TALES 


HOME & SCHOOL REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 


OUR WONDER WORLD, for Children 


PICTURED KNOWLEDGE, for Chil- 
dren 


MODERN ELOQUENCE, 1928 Edition 
STODDARD’S LECTURES 


Descriptive circulars, 
prices, terms, etc., ‘sent 
on request. 


DESMOND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


232 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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The following books have recently been pub- 
lished. They will be sent to you for free exami- 
nation with the privilege of returning them if you 
do not wish to purchase. Write for our complete catalog 
of Educational Books. 


Niemeier’s New Plays for Every Day the 


Schools Celebrate 2.00 
Ashley’s 50 Orations that Have Won 

Prizes in Speaking Contests 2.00 
Shurter and Watkins’ Masterpieces of 

Modern Verse 1.50 
Browne's Indian Nights (Famous Indian 

Legends) 85 
Reynolds and Horn’s Short Stories of 

Famous Men 85 
Rejall’s Thirty and One Reading Tests 

for Voters and Citizenship 50 


These books are being exhibited for the first 
time at our Booth No. 347 at the Superintendence 
Convention of the National Education Association, 
Boston, Mass., February, 1928. 


NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers 


76 Fifth Avenue New York 


THE ADVERTISERS 
IN THE 


Journal of Education 
ARE “READY WITH THE GOODS” 


In writing to any of them, you will please both 
the advertiser and us by mentioning this 
magazine. 


THREE COMPANION VOLUMES 
OF ETHICAL STORIES 


By JAY T. STOCKING 
Master Storyteller 


This rich collection offers many famous seasonal 
as well as ethical stories. In no sense are any 
of them preachy, yet they hit the mark every 
time. Elementary teachers will find them excep- 
tionally valuable in planning their citizenship pro- 


grams. 
THE GOLDEN GOBLET 
$1.50 
THE CITY THAT NEVER WAS 
REACHED 
$1.50 


QUERY QUEER 
$2.00 


THE GOOD AMERICAN VACATION 
LESSONS 


By 
WILHELMINA STOOKER AND FRANCES W. DANIELSON 


Programs for children six to eleven based on the 
Children’s Code of Morals prepared by William 
J. Hutchins. Included are many ethical er 9 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 
Plan te Visit our Store While You Are in Boston 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street * 19 S. La Salle Street 


Boston Chicago 
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A wealth of help 
for your Orthophonic 
second semester 


l The new Orthophonic catalog is now 

ready! Brimful of records grouped as 
to subjects you teach, grouped as to 
grades. Every record Orthophonic 
except a few foreign ones in the 
Geography section. With bright bits 
of inspiring hints as to how to use 
these records in class. Just looking 
over these pages gives you ideas— 
even if you haven’t yet the records. 
The catalog is free on request. 


But you will want the records! 
2 New and Orthophonic (new ones all 
the time). Songs, rhythms, instru- 
mental music, accompaniments for 
group singing, folk dances, spirituals, 
records like fire in illumining this les- 
son, and that—in making the chil- 
dren eager. Sometimes 6 to 8 selec- 
tions on a single 75c record. 75c up. 


Also, just off the press, is the new 
3 revised, “What We Hear in Music,”— 
the splendid text by Anne Shaw 
Faulkner (Mrs. Marx Obendorfer). 
Used in thousands of schools. This 
throws a brilliance on every Ortho- 
phonic Record you have, or want to 
have. 600 pages profusely illustrated. 


Then there are the bright colored 
4 charts! Almost life-size. Of every 

instrument of the orchestra, including 
the bassoon. In their true gold, sepia 
and colors. These let the children see 
what they hear. A fresh bit of edu- 
cation that pleases state supervisors. 
Full set of 20 charts, includes teach- 
er’s handbook, and two double-faced 
records that reproduce the tones of 
the instruments. 


And there’s the New School Ortho- 
5 phonic Victrola! Movable; with locks; 

with a shelf that lifts into a desk— 
with every improved necessity for 
school use. Sensible, beautiful cab- 
inet, and that clear trueness of tone 
possible only with “matched im- 
pedance.” List price $175. Visit your 
Victor dealer to see all the Ortho- 
phonic equipment now ready. Or 
write us. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINE CO. 


U. Se Ae 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Are We Equalizing Opportunities? 

(Continued from page 216) 
of doing honest work, and that it is the definite 
business of the college teacher to ascertain the 
possibilities of each student whom he teaches and 
to help him to succeed. It is the common belief 
that the price for failure is altogether too high. 
This program when worked out means that 
Democracy will be “ Sitting in the Seats of the 
Mighty ”; that the spirit of democracy will per- 
meate faculty and student body at all stages of the 
educative process; and that none shall be denied 
his opportunity to prove by actual trial whether 
or not he is able to take the next step by the 
laboratory method. 

Michigan University is, perhaps, in the lead in 
this new phase of higher training. [n its newly 
organized “ University College” it is proposed to 
take over the work of the freshman and sopho- 
more years. In these two years it is to introduce 
“ personal methods ” in dealing with the individual 
student. During these two years it proposes to 
undertake to determine those who are able to profit 
by the more serious work of the special schools in 
the university proper. It is proposed to graduate 
those who complete the two-year course of the 
“ University College,” to send them into the special 
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schools, or into business and industry with some- 
thing well worth while, and with their self-respect 
unimpaired. “ Busted,” “ plucked,” “ jimmied,’”’ 
“ blackjacked,” and similar terms are to be dropped 
from the college vocabulary. 

In this new college there will be courses in the 
physical and social sciences, in the arts, in physical 
and mental hygiene, and a general orientation 
course. The objectives of the “ University Col- 
lege” are well defined. It knows where it is 
going. One of these objectives is to distinguish 
as early as possible the students of various types 
and grades of ability and to provide for each sort 
opportunities commensurate with his powers. Yes, 
I am certain that we are progressing toward the 
goal. 

Ancther sign of progress is the modification of 
the traditional entrance requirements. It is becom- 
ing decidedly not the correct thing to do, namely, 
to place entire dependence in determining who is 
worthy to profit by higher training solely upon his 
ability to disgorge certain facts about decadent 
civilizations. In short, college authorities have 
proved to their own satisfaction the inadequacy 
of the scholarship test by recognizing the fact that 
by this test they have admitted candidates in large 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, July 2 to August 11, 1928 


Courses especially intended for school officials and teachers will be offered 
in seven departments of the University. 
College courses for graduates and undergraduates. 


Courses in SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Courses in PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
Courses in HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Courses in TEACHING METHODS OF ENGLISH, HISTORY, 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, SCIENCE, and 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


For bulletin of information address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
688 Boylston Street, 


Boston 17, Mass. 
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nutiibers who cannot profit by higher training as 
now being offered. At this point two deductions 
may be made: that the methods of admission 
have been wrong; and that there is great need of 
reorganization. 

To correct the first, in addition to the traditional 
scholarship test, the colleges are using “ intelli- 
gence ” tests more or less intelligently; the candi- 
date’s school record is being examined; and an 
effort is being made to determine whether or not 
the candidate was industrious, honest in his work, 
whether he possessed qualities of leadership, pos- 
sessed a broad outlook upon life and those other 
character qualities which make a good citizen as 
well as a good undergraduate. 

Never before has the general public taken so 
much interest in what is going on in our colleges. 
Never before have the colleges been under such 
fire as they now are. Never again can they re- 
turn to their former status. In so far as the 
public is concerned laissez faire policy as applied 
to our colleges is ended. Ultimately and cor- 
rectly public higher education like public elemen- 
tary and secondary education will be publicly con- 
trolled. 

A desire to be educated is sufficient motive for 
any young person to have when he enters an edu- 
cational institution and submits to the educative 
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process and places himself in the hands of édu- 
cators. This is now being recognized as sufficient. 
The rest is up to the educators. We are certainly 
making progress toward our final goal—the democ- 
ratization of higher education. 


Let Us Magnify Our Churches 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor of The Journal of the N. E. A. 


ET us pay tribute also to the church. The 
race needs religion. It needs the ministry of 
saintly men and women. It needs prophets and 
makers of ideals. It needs meditation. It needs 
seekers after spiritual truth as well as scientific 
truth. The greatest scientists have found their 
faith deepened as their microscopes became more 
powerful and their telescopes reached farther and 
farther out into the starry universe. Each dis- 
covery leads to new mysteries, and reverence grows 
as curiosity carries man further in his search for 
the eternal. Down through the ages the church 
has nourished ideals of service and brotherhood. 
Its ministers have been the friends of the ignor- 
ant, the sick, and the weak. Character culture 
cannot leave God and the church out. Let us 
magnify our churches. 


15 BRATTLE ST. 


RYAN BUKER, Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


| THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 
| AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


S. V. E. 


| NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 


DENOYER-GEPPERT MAPS 


PICTUROL 


W. M. WELCH CO. 
WALLACE PENCIL CO. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Shown at Exhibit Booths 331, 332, 333 | 
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D-G Maps are designed by educators, edited by scholars and produced by craftsmen 


Back the N.E. 
Met Kansas City 


It is a far cry from the few history map sets on tripod stands which were in our 
booth then and made up the “D-G Line,” to the complete and exhaustive display 


you'll see in Booths 119, 120, 121 at Boston. But this was our first year in business 
and our first exhibit at an N. E. A. Convention. 


We have exhibited at every N. E. A. meeting since and it is significant that each year there 
has been some important addition to the D-G line. And 1928 will be no exception! This fact explains 
why you will find the most complete line of school map equipment on the market at the Denoyer- 
Geppert display. 


THE NEW D-G MAPS WHICH WILL BE ON DISPLAY AT BOSTON 


AMERICAN. HISTORY SERIES 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
SOURCE OF. 


Map A45—Chart of Federal Government 


The map above is A45 from the new Hart- 
Matteson American Government Series for civics, 
government, problems in democracy, and similar 
courses. Just published. Professor Hart himself 
expects to be at our booth part of the time. To 
the left is illustrated one of the D-G New Physi- 


Map Jir U. S. and Possessions, Physical. cal Maps—a finer large-scale series embodying a 
44 x 58 Inches ange of new teaching principles. Built on new 
ata, 
To Our Old Friends — And Have You Seen Our 


New Friends— An Invitation Extensive Biology Display ? 


It is always a pleasure to meet our old friends Representative items of what is perhaps the most 

ot A extensive line of biology demonstration equip- 
and make new friends a e Ne E A. meet- ment on the market will be on display in our 
ings. We extend a cordial invitation to you all 


exhibit, including charts, models, specimens, 
to come in and view the complete line of geogra- slides and other supplies for all the biological 


phy and history maps, pictures and charts. sciences. 


Visual Instruction Appliances for Geography, History and Biology 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
CHARTS, SKELETONS, SPECIMENS AND SLIDES 


5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Living Presidents of the Department 


Of the fifty-eight presidents of the Department 
of Superintendence, twenty-two are now living. 
‘These are :— 


Augustus S. Downing, Albany, N.Y. Chicago 
meeting, 1900. Now, as then, State Depart- 
ment, New York. 

G. R. Glenn, state superintendent of Georgia. 
Chicago meeting, 1902. Residing now in 
Dahlonega, Ga. 

‘Charles M. Jordan, superintendent, Minneapolis. 
Cincinnati meeting, 1903. Superintendent 
emeritus, Minneapolis. 

Henry P. Emerson, superintendent, Buffalo. At- 
lanta meeting, 1904. Now residing at Middle- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

John W. Carr, superintendent, Dayton, Ohio, 
Louisville meeting, 1906. Now dean, State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky. 


Frank B. Cooper, superintendent, Seattle. Wash- 
ington, D.C., meeting, 1908. Now retired, and 
living in Seattle. 

William H. Elson, superintendent, Cleveland. 
Chicago meeting, 1909. Is one of the most 
successful school book authors of the country. 


‘Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent, Boston. Indian- 
apolis meeting, 1910. Now president of the 
State University of Missouri. 


William M. Davidson, superintendent, Omaha. 
Mobile meeting, 1911. Now superintendent 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


‘Charles E. Chadsey, superintendent, Denver. St. 
I.ouis meeting, 1912. Now dean of School of 
Education, State University, Illinois. 

Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent, Cincinnati. 
Philadelphia meeting, 1913. Now retired, liv- 

: ing in Cincinnati, and member of the city 
board of education. 


An Unequaled Generation 


This generation of youth is an indomitable one, seeking to be captains 


of their own souls and promising to succeed. In straightforwardness, in 
unhypocritical honesty, in cleanness of thought and integrity of action, 
in aspiration and idealism their like has not been seen before. 

—Ernest Martin Hopkins, President, Dartmouth College. 


M. P. Shawkey, State superintendent of West 
Virginia. Detroit meeting, 1916. Now 
president, John Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 

Thomas E. Finegan, assistant state superintendent, 
New York. Atlantic City meeting, 1918. 
Now director of Educational Film-making of 
Eastman Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent, Buffalo. Chi- 
cago meeting, 1919. Still superintendent, Buf- 
falo. 


E. U. Graff, superintendent, Indianapolis. Cleve- 
land meeting, 1920. 


Robinson G. Jones, superintendent, Cleveland. 
Chicago meeting, 1922. Still superintendent, 
Cleveland. 


John H. Beveridge, superintendent, Omaha.  Cleve- 
land meeting, 1923. Still superintendent, 
Omaha. 


Payson Smith, Massachusetts State Commissioner 
of Education. Chicago meeting, 1924. Still 
Massachusetts State Commissioner of Educa-. 
tion. 


William McAndrew, superintendent of Chicago. 
Cincinnati meeting, 1925. Residence, 
Chicago. 


Frank W. Ballou, superintendent, Washington, 
D.C. Washington meeting, 1926. Still super- 
intendent, Washington. 


Randall J. Condon, superintendent, Cincinnati. 
Dallas meeting, 1927. Still superintendent of 
Cincinnati. 


Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent, San Fran- 
cisco. Boston meeting, 1928. Still superin- 
tendent of San Francisco. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Is the HOME STATE 
of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


The Parents, Grandparents and Great-Grand- | 
parents of the School Children of today 
Used these Covers 


The History of the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Is one of unparalleled success 
In developing 


ECONOMY, HEALTH AND THRIFT 
IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


| Book Covers 
- FOR OUTSIDE PROTECTION OF BOOKS 


Repair Kits 


Visit Booth | FOR INSIDE DAMAGES TO BOOKS 
T No. 334 Portfolios 
Balcony FOR PRESERVING MANUSCRIPTS, ETC. 


Report Card Envelopes 
FOR PROTECTION OF REPORT CARDS 


WELCOME 


' Extended by MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


OF THE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Improved Healthful Conditions 


Surrounding the Use and Transfer of 
Free Textbooks Can Be Obtained by 
Protecting Them With 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


February 13, 1928 
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Save Books 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Save Money 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Save Health 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


Generosity 

Al Jolson has at last discovered a 
generous Scotsman. He advertised 
that as it was Christmas season he 
had decided to present each and every 
customer with a cigar lighter and coat 
hanger. 

Jolson did not need either one of 
these items, but curiosity took him to 
the shop. He made a purchase and re- 
ceived his gift package, neatly done up. 
When he opened it he discovered that 
it contained a match and a nail.—Los 
Angeles Times. 


Why the Guest Left Suddenly 

“What is there about me that in- 
terests you so much?” asked the caller, 
irritably. 

“I was just looking at your ears,” 
remarked five-year-old Flossie. 

“Well, what's the matter with them?” 
demanded the caller. 

“Nothing, that I can see,” replied the 
kid, “but mama said they must ’a 
been burning up the day you didn’t 
come to the club, but they don’t even 
look scorched, do they ?”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


= 


When Is a Hook Not a Hook? 

A New York City school teacher 
tells about a little boy whose coat 
was so difficult to fasten that she went 
to his assistance. As she tugged at 
the hook she asked :— 

“Did your mother hook this coat for 
you?” 

“No,” was the astounding reply, 
“she bought it.” 
—From Children, the Magazine for 
Parents. 


The Full 10 


A government clerk received an un- 
expected raise in his salary. At the 
close of his day’s work he rushed to 
the telegraph office and sent this ques- 
tion to the girl of his choice: “Will 
you marry me?” He prepaid the re- 
turn fees, which permitted ten words. 
His suspense was brief. Back came 
every one of them: “Yes, gladly, will- 
ingly, joyfully, delightfully, gratefully, 
lovingly, yes, yes, yes.”—Christian 
Register. 


Sacrificed His All 


It was a fashionable wedding. The 
bridegroom had no means of visible 
support, save his father, who was rich. 
When he came to the stage of the ser- 
vice where he had to repeat :— 

“With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” his father said in a whisper 
that could be heard all over the 
church: “Heavens! There goes his bi- 
cycle !”—Outlook. 


That’s Nothing 
Californian—“The great thing about 
living where I do is the climate. Why, 
I haven't paid a cent for coal in years.” 
Easterner—“I just got a letter from 
my coal dealer reminding me that I 
haven’t either.”—Detroit News. 


‘Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, 
St. Louis 


Teachers’ 

Eyes Need Care 
‘ACING the light all ,day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dullaad Heavy. 
A fow drops ot Murine Night 
and Morning will protéct your 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. ! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


FOR Your 


| EYES - 
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PICTURES IN FULL COLOR FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SCHOOL DECORATION 


Send twenty- 
five cents 
(stamps ac- 
cepted) for 
complete illus- 
trated cata- 
logue and price 
list of 


Che 
Medici 
Prints 


exact facsim- 
iles in full 
color of over 
two hundred 
GREAT 
PAINTINGS 
BY GREAT 
MASTERS 
in the world’s 
art galleries 


and private 
collections. 


Your art dealer will show them to you, or if more 
convenient, you can select from our catalogue and 
easily buy from us direct by mail. 


Medici Prints are superioity desirable graduation 
gifts. 
Address our EDUCATIONAL SERVICE for Special 
Terms to Schools 


THE MEDIC] SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Book and Art Publishers, 759 Boylston St., Boston 


Branch Office and Retail Gallery, 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 


Visitors Welcome 


The Artist’s Studio 
Vermeer Price $12.00 


— 
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Work-Type Reading 
In Every State 


THE STUDY READERS 


Walker — Parkman — Summy 


More than eighteen hundred school systems in 
every state in the Union are teaching work- 
type reading with The Study Readers as text- 
books. A few of the well-known cities which 
use these Readers are: 


Detroit, Mich. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


The Study Readers Teach Work-Type Reading as 
Prescribed by the Twenty-fourth Yearbook 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


NEW LIPPINCOTT TEXTS 


able material. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


For High Schools 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


RANNIE B. BAKER and MABEL GODDARD, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis. 
A well-rounded text, including a thorough grounding in the elements of grammar, with a 
stress on the developing of habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 


FIELD AND LABORATORY MANUAL IN BIOLOGY 


ALFRED C. KINSEY, Indiana University 
A complete manual to accompany the author’s INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY. The field 
trips require no technical knowledge of the instructor. 


For Elementary Schools 
STORIES OF MEN AND NATURE 


ETHEL HALE RUSSELL, Kalamazoo State Teachers College 
Factual reading material for early grades, with study helps and new-type review tests. 


THE HORACE MANN SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
HILLEGAS, PEABODY and BAKER 
Book II: Common and Decimal Fractions 
A thorough diagnostic and corrective program in a field in which there is little first-class avail- 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 
FRANK F. BUNKER, formerly Secretary, Pan-Pacifiec Union 


_, Book I: Hawaii, the Philippines, the South Sea Islands. Book II: China and Japan. Readers for 
middle and upper grades, written from personal experience, giving a happy and enlightening sum- 
mary of the geography, history and culture of the races that surround the northern Pacific. 


OUR NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
WALTER LEFFERTS 


, _,Completing the author's series of geographical travel readers which covers the Western Hem- 
isphere. Uniform in method and type of content with OUR OWN UNITED STATES and NEIGHBORS 


227 South 6th St. 
Philadelphia 
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School Problems 


78. Are we really giving our pupils any prepara- 
tion for leisure? When I see our youth 
pouring out of movies and dance halls I 
fear we are not. (New Jersey.) 


Yes, we are—in spots. Athletics are promoting 
a wholesome love of sports and are raising the 
standards as well as getting more people inter- 
ested in games. 

The book and magazine clubs in our Junior 
High Schools if carried on carefully in the kind 
of reading the pupil wants to read and not what the 
teacher wants him to read can,and in some places 
are, doing much to guide and promote young peo- 
ple’s reading. The great increase in the sale of 
magazines and new books testifies that people are 
reading more. We are also stimulating club 
life. Clubs for definite purposes in our senior and 
junior highs may promote clubs outside, and this 
means social profit from use of leisure. Then 
the movies themselves have improved greatly in 
the last five years. How much credit belongs to 
school people no one knows, but some any way. 

I'll admit that so far in many places we haven't 
dione a great deal to prepare our boys and girls 
for the worthy use of leisure, but it is a com- 
paratively new idea, and then again it is difficult 
to judge how much we have done. In some places 
the problem is receiving much attention. 


79. What do you consider the greatest weakness 
in the high school? (Nevada.) 


The greatest weakness in our high school is still 
one of atmosphere. We are still teaching too 
many subjects despite all we may say of teaching 
boys and girls. We hold the pupils responsible 
for all they do, and if a boy is unruly the teacher 
wants to get rid of him. 

Now that is a point of great weakness. Many 
of our high school teachers still fail to get the 
concept that they are responsible for the pupils’ 
attitudes and actions, and if the boy or girl is 
failing in conduct or studies it is the teacher’s 
business to study his or her trouble and meet the 
meeds. The elementary school has made greater 
Progress in this line than the high school. High 
school teachers need to adopt for their slogan, 
“How can I help you?” and radiate it constantly 
in classroom and corridor. A passion for human 
service to every pupil, however “bad or stupid” 
he may be. A driving concept of “his failure 
is my failure, his success is my success” is what 
high school teachers need most of all. 


80. Are parents justified in asking for a transfer 
when their child fails to get along well with 
a teacher? (louisiana.) 


The answer to this question lies in the particu- 
lar case, and the pivot of decision is the welfare 
of the child. No need to say the welfare of the 
school also figures as an important element. 

Usually if after a fair trial the teacher and the 
pupil still have trouble the parent is justified in 
asking for a transfer and the superintendent, or 
whoever is in authority, is wise in granting it. 
The teacher should always be consulted and her 
approval obtained if possible. The needs of the 
pupil, unless it means serious injury to the school, 
should govern the situation. One of the greatest 
lessons we can teach our boys and girls is to get 
along with people. Later they have to get on 
with all kinds of folks and sometimes that is just 
the lesson a pupil needs when he asks for a trans- 
fer. If this is the case the parents and teacher 
can be made to see it and the student led to ad- 
just himself to a situation which does not meet 
with his complete pleasure. This is a common 
life situation and we must prepare our youth to 
meet it. 


81. How can you get a routine, old-time teacher 
to’ take on modern methods? (Arkansas.) 


Some progress with what you term an old-time, 
routine teacher can be made through very efficient, 
tactful supervision (accent on the tactful). A 
general supervisor who knows her business starts 
with the teacher’s strongest point, and voicing her 
appreciation of it to the teacher she begins to win 
her confidence. Working side by side with this 
teacher in the classroom, studying the problems, 
with the teacher, invariably and _ consistently 
friendly, she can usually make some headway. It 
is often slow and discouraging work, but care- 
ful study and the friendly spirit are the keys. 
Sometimes the grave mistake of asking such a 
teacher who may be doing a good job from the 
old scholastic viewpoint to take on new methods 
of which she really has no understanding, entirely 
destroys her power to produce any results with the 
pupils. Until you can get the teacher’s confidence 
and some understanding of the modern psychology 
behind more recent forms of procedure it is wisest 
not to demand much change in her technique. Bet- 
ter a good routine job than futile attempts at 
modern methods. 
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Humane 
Education 

Builds character, pro- 
motes good citizenship and 
instills a sense of justice 


and fair play toward every 
living creature. 


Correlated with Draw- 
ing, Civics, Nature Study, 
English and Other Cur- 
ricula Subjects, it is of In- 
terest to Both Teachers and 
Pupils. 


Booth 346 


Poster drawn by Pupil, 
Elementary School, New York City 
The American Humane 

Education Society and the 
American Society for ‘the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals will have on dis- 
play at their Booth No.346 
posters entered in Hu- 
mane Poster Contests, lan- 
tern slides showing work 
done in schools, and a 
complete assortment of 
literature for use in corre- 
lating Humaneness with 
all curricula subjects. 


Free samples generously 
distributed. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Appoint Committee 
On Girl Problems 

To study the situation with regard 
to behavior problem girls in public 
schools of New York City, a commit- 
tee has been appointed by the super- 
intendent of schools, with a view to the 
establishment of a probationary school 
for delinquent girls, as recommended 
by the teachers council of the city. The 
committee is composed of women mem- 
bers of the supervising and _ teaching 
staffs of city schools. 


Movie Ushering 
Taught as Vocation 

Movie theatre ushering has become 
a vocation in these days of “palaces” 
and “cathedrals” of the silver screen. 
Attendants are no longer an incon- 
spicuous, incidental part of the mech- 
anism of the movie house. An essen- 
tial element in the decoration are the 
figures that stand about, statuesquely, 
primed for service. The uniforms 
they wear today have considerable to 
do with the new effect, but the uni- 
forms alone do not make these men. 
Their snap and their air are the result 
of a required course of training. The 
material with which the training school 
works is handpicked for manners and 
looks and then drilled into the desired 
shape. To many attendants their job 
represents no more than a living. Some 
are college students using their spare 
time to finance their courses. « Be- 
ginners are reminded of the possibility 
that some day they may become house 
managers. 


Vacation School 
For Summer Visitors 

A vacation school, intended pri- 
marily for children of tourists in the 
lake region of Minnesota, was main- 
tained during the past summer by the 
board of education of Alexandria, 
Minn., The school was organized to 
meet the demand each year by summer 
residents for tutors for their children. 
A slight charge was made for tuition, 
and four teachers were retained and 
paid for their services. Only morning 
sessions were held. Students were al- 
lowed to select any work they wished, 
but no one was allowed to register for 
more than two subjects. The enroll- 
ment was fifty-three pupils, about a 
third of whom were visiting children. 
A similar school is planned for 1928. 


Plan Uniform 
Piano Instruction 

Plans for systematic development of 
piano class instruction throughout the 
schools of the nation were completed 


recently at a meeting in New York of 
the National Piano Class Committee of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference. This committee plans to sys- 
tematize the piano class instruction in 
the public schools of the country in a 
manner similar to the way in which 
school bands and orchestras have been 
developed. Their plan consists, first, 
of assembling a symposium of the 
essential principles of group teaching, 
based on present successful methods of 
piano instruction in the classes, and in 
distributing this symposium in pamphlet 
form through the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music; second, 
in presenting a feasible organization 
plan for the superintendents of schools 
of the country; third, in recommend- 
ing certain specific types of training 
for teachers interested in the field of 
piano class instruction. 


Annapolis Makes 
Golf Compulsory 

The United States Naval Academy 
has made golf a compulsory part of its 
curriculum. Hereafter midshipmen 
qualifying at the academy for commis- 
sions as officers of the navy must take 
a course of ten lessons in golf, and 
must pass the course. Academy offi- 
cials pointed out that compulsory golf 
was necessary to the midshipman’s life 
because it would be an asset, they said, 
after the student's graduation, when 
he would associate largely with groups 
who followed the pastime. “The navy 
develops men—not wall-flowers,” one 
official was quoted as saying. “For 
purely social reasons, aside from the 
physical benefits of the game, naval 
officers should know their golf.” 


Tightens Grip On 
Schools as Foe Quits 

Mayor William Hale Thompson 
gained commanding control of the 
Chicago School Board when Walter J. 
Raymer, administration opponent, re- 
signed, and his place was filled by ap- 
pointment of H. Wallace Caldwell. 
Caldwell resigned as a Lincoln Park 
board member and it was said at the 
time that he would take over the 
chairmanship of the School Board, 
succeeding J. Louis Coath. Dissatis- 
faction with the manner in which the 
trial of William McAndrew, former 
superintendent of schools, was carried 
out under Coath’s administration was 
said to be the reason for the move to 
supplant him. Thompson will have 
seven votes against three on the board, 
with the status of the eleventh mem- 
ber, Charles J. Vopicka, who is im 
Europe, in doubt. 
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Antioch College Tries 
“Autonomous Study” 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, which has attracted world-wide 
attention among educators through its 
co-operative system of education, made 
another departure for the present 
academic year. What is known as an 
autonomous program of study has been 
introduced. The freshman and sopho- 
more years have regular, required 
courses of study as in any other 
college, but the later years at college 
have self-directed class work under an 
elective system in that there are no 
lectures, no regular class meetings and 
the student sees his teacher only once 
a week, when he reports on what he 
has done and asks advice if he wants 
it. In some classes the student re- 
ceives a syllabus and is left to follow 
it without help; in others he prepares 
his own syllabus.. All that is neces- 
sary is that at the end of the five-week 
period he pass an examination. Al- 
though the system was introduced only 
last fall, President Arthur E. Morgan 
said it had already proved a signal 
success. 


Doctors of Divinity 
Wear Special Ring 

University of Berlin graduate stu- 
dents, on passing their examination for 
doctor of divinity, will hereafter be 
presented with a special ring. The 
ring is adorned with laurel twigs and 
on a flat disc bears the words, in 
Greek “Light—Life.” On the inside 
are engraved the words, “Ordo 
Theologorum Berolinensis,” and the 
date when the doctor’s degree was 
granted. The ring was in use before 
the war, but was later abandoned for 
economic reasons. 


Spends Large Amount 
In Educational Work 

Federal expenditures for educational 
work amounted during the fiscal year 
1926 to approximately $63,351,191, ac- 
cording to figures just made public by 
the Bureau of Education. The largest 
expenditure for any one branch of 
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the government was that made.by the 
Veterans’ Bureau for vocational re- 
habilitation, $17,003,245. The second 
largest expenditure was that made by 
the Department of Agriculture in con- 
nection with its co-operative extension 
work, and third, that by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. The 
Bureau of Education explained that 
the total of expenditures does not in- 
clude a considerable amount expended 
in educational work by the United 
States Public Health Service of the 
Department of the Treasury and the 
salaries of Army and Navy officers in 
the various schools of these Depart- 
ments. 


Year’s Salary 
Goes to University 

A. P. Giannini, born fifty-seven 
years ago in a humble rooming house 
in San Jose, Calif., of poor Italian par- 
ents, has placed his 1927 income, 
$1,500,000, as president of the Banc- 
italy Corporation, at the disposal of 
the University of California. Under 
the terms of the gift $1,000,000 will 
go toward the establishment of the 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 
Economics and $500,000 will be used 
for erection of a building on the uni- 
versity campus in Berkeley, dedicated 
to ways and means of relieving and 
improving the economic condition of 
farmers, dairy and livestock men and 
fruit growers in California. 


Safety Director 
For Chicago Schools 

A full-time director of safety has 
been appointed by the Chicago Board 
of Education. In addition to the 
safety education of more than 500,000 
pupils, duties of the mew director, a 
safety engineer, include promotion of 
increased playground facilities, traffic 
reform, and an extensive campaign to 
enlist public interest in the work. The 
purpose will be not only to train chil- 
dren in self-protection from street 
hazards, but to prepare them for future 
responsibilities in traffic and in indus- 
try. 


VISIT THE PALMER METHOD EXHIBIT AT THE N. E. A. BOOTH NO. 141. 
Thousands of Schools Have Proved It 
THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 


makes teaching lighter, discipline easier 
when teachers have learned the subject. 
Our NORMAL COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE will 
train any teacher to write and teach this Method successfully. 
ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER 
PALMER METHOD TEXTS (for all 


PROVE IT AT OUR 
EXPENSE! 


grades, also PENMANSHIP ACCESSORIES. 
Write for catalog 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


565 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Palmer Bidg., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ili. 
Terminal Sales Bidg., 
Pertiand, Ore. 


Helpful Books 


for Teachers, 


Principals and 
Superintendents 


THE CENTURY 
EDUCATION 
SERIES 


Enirep By 


CHARLES E. CHADSEY 


EDUCATIONAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY 
By Edward H. Cameron. $2.50 


HIGH SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION 
By Herbert H. Foster. $2.75 


HUMAN WASTE IN 
EDUCATION 
By Anna Y. Reed. $2.50 


A MANUAL FOR 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 
By W. N. Andersen. $2.00 


THE TEACHING OF 
SCIENCE AND THE 
SCIENCE TEACHER 
By Herbert Brownell 
and Frank B. Wade. $2.00 


MOTION PICTURES 
FOR INSTRUCTION 
By A. P. Hollis. 3.00 


TEACHING: PROFES- 
SION AND PRAC- 
TICE 


By A. R. Brubacher. $2.00 


THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL 
By John Louis Horn. $2.00 


READING: ITS PSY- 
CHOLOGY AND 
PEDAGOGY 
By John A. O’Brien. $2.00 


THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER 
By Charles Elmer Holley. $2.00 


For oe of the Series 
d 


ress 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York Oliy 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicage 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 


Wanted— Ambitious 
Teachers 


Must be Normal or College grad- 
uate; earnest Christian (Protes- 


Work capitalizing fully on your 
business opportunity wit ong 
7) Getablishea reaponaibic firm. Age TEN ADDITIONAL air mail to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


25-40. This is a real opportunity routes are to be added to the existing Company. Its statistics show that the 
for service with good income. 


Write immediately. All inquir- || 4¢rial mail roads in 1928, bringing the twelve presidents who held this office 

ies strictly confidential. total to twenty-five, according to the since the Civil War lived nearly nine 

W. A. POTTENGER, plans of the Postoffice Department. years less than normal life expectancy. 
Vice-President, 


The twenty-five routes will have a The average life span of post-Civil 
total route mileage of 11,856. If only War presidents has been sixty-one 
one plane a day flew each way on years as against seventy-three years 
— these routes it has been estimated that for those before that war. One rea- 
the mileage flown daily by these planes son is that duties and responsibilities 
carrying the United States mails by have increased. 


air would more than equal the dis- 
tance around the world at the equator. NO VOTES for people without idea 


of political is 
NEW YORK is not a city but an political issues or results, Professor 


Gunther Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Pod William S. Myers of Princeton advo- 


Good Hotels $ per ny Of test or some other kind of examimtion 
(not pensions] day Taxes declares Henry M. Goldfogle, presi- h 

Meals up Transfers that would indicate a voter's capacity 
Sightseeing Etc, dent of the Board of Taxes and 


for exercising his franchise. The old 
and present cry, “Get the voters to the 
polls—have everyone vote,” is a move- 
ment that is not sound politics and 
plays directly into the hands of ward 
bosses and similar politicians, he says. 


Assessments, New York City. “Our 
local affairs interest the nation, and 
the business of the country has a di- 
rect bearing on conditions in New 
York. Today the city comprises 751,- 
569 parcels of taxable real estate 
spread over 320 square miles. That 
property is valued at close to $15,000,- 
000,000. There is close to $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of land which is exempt 
from levy,” he said. 


Our 52nd year assures complete 
London and aris 
offices at disposal of our clients. 
Personal service throughout. ; 
CONDUCTED TOURS : 
37 Days and Longer. . 8420 
All that you want to see and do out- 
lined, with prices, in our 
prehensive klet “E,” sent FREE 


Simmons Tours 


Successors to MeCann’> Tours. Since 1876 
1328 Broadway, New ' York City 


SOME SENATORS aspire to have 
the whole country listen in when they 
are making a speech, and to that end 
they had an inquiry made as to the 
probable costs. To broadcast to the 
| . IN CONSIDERING American in- Whole country would require twenty- 
Hos terest in the Pan-American conference three broadcasting stations in as many 
4 Just*Off the Press—1928 || at Havana it is interesting to note that Points in the United States and the 

a last year we loaned more than $375,- initial expenditure would be about $3,- 


Nature P ainting and 000,000 to Latin-America. This is a 2,000. Then the annual cost would 


Drawing Book new peak in private loans to govern- mount to about $1,200,000. The pro- 
S. hernpee ments on this side of the world. Ac- posal was considered practical, but the 
Furnishes usable material for FIRST and cording to the commerce department C0St prohibitive at present. 
SECOND GRADES in Nature Study. our total investments abroad last year 2 ; i 
This little book is an invaluable amounted to $1,574,000,000. GROSS COSTS of the World War 
adjunct to the school in which d for the United States amounted to 
qj aii classes in the lower erates RELIGIOUS SERVICES are being $47,597,272,333, according to Secretary 
% ieiel ta tee First and Second sold to motorists in a novel way by a_ of Treasury Mellon. This includes the 
at cutie in pastor in Valhalla, N. Y. He an- ten billions loaned foreign govern- 
the wocrets nounced that he would have road signs ments. After deductions he places 
: | || have a part in completing the placed on the main highways inviting the net war costs at $35,119,522,144, a 
7 tare of every. |} automobilists to worship at his church sum sufficient to run our government 
one helping to make the book. and that an effort would be made to 


at the present rate for eight more 
years. Figured on a population of 115,- 
000,000 this war burden represents 
TAXPAYERS to the federal gov- ™°Fe than $300 for every man, woman 
Coming from the press—1928 and child in the United States. 
Roady MON Year only one out of thirty persons MACHINE AGE marvels are being 
‘i Grades 7, 8 and a manual || made a return. However, these few opt di 
¢ . paid Uncle Sam more than $700,000,- demonstrated to the public by lea me 
DO YOU KNOW 000. A total of 228 persons made re- scientists at an exposition in Paris. 


- ats i i i let 
WATURE STUDY FOR BOYS and GIRLS turns on a yearly income of a million 
Craig or more. This is no indication of the chines that print telegrap 


provide adequate parking facilities for 
f. o. b. Kansas City. Examina- their cars. 

tion copy on request. Return- 

| ‘l} able if unsatisfactory. 


| BIRDS —Hamilton illionaires i irelessed messages, the cardiophone 
i = number of millionaires in the country, “© > 

for a man could still be a millionaire ‘at reproduces a 
IN THE OPEN AIR—Dorland and not pay a large tax. In fact, the beats 
Ask us for complete list of our |} Treasury department estimates that the 
; , publications. nation has more than 30,000 persons ‘SS "eProGuc ion o g 


a distance are among the scientific 


McINDOO PUBLISHING C0. inventions exhibited so ordinary peo- 
614 Manufacturers Exch. Bid. JOB OF PRESIDENT is one of the ple may examine them and understand 
Mansas City, Missourt most hazardous occupations, according them. 
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SCHOOL Visit Booth Ne. 104 SCHOOL 
BOOKS BOOKS 
WITH AT THE WITH 

CONTENT BOOK EXHIBIT OF THE CONTENT 
oF or 

SPECIAL MEETING OF THE SPECIAL 
VALUE W.E.A. AT BOSTON, VALUE 


FEB. 25-MARCH 1 


FOR BOOKS OF SPECIAL CONTENT VALUE PUBLISHEO BY 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


149 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California 


Dr. Fairbanks’ New Source Material 
for Teaching Geography 


NORTH AMERICA 
Developed According to Problem Method. 


300 pages. Size 6x9. All New Material. 
Handsomely illustrated with 120 pictures of 
geographic value — 50 beautifully colored. 


Price $1.87 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Developed According to Problem Method. 
254 pages. Size 6x9. 

120 pictures of geographic value—50 colored. All 
new material—checked up by the author in his 
recent geographic tour of South America. 
Price $1.87 


EUROPE 


Developed According to Problem Method. 
264 pages. Size 6x9. 

100 beautifully colored plates. 
Brimming with live material on The New Europe, 
its People and their Problems. 

Three Geographical Readers of outstanding value 

in present-day geography teaching. 
Ideal for classroom use—Indispensable for the 
School Library. 


REAL GEGQGRAPHY AND ITS PLACE 


IN THE SCHOOLS 
A METHOD BOOK 
By HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph. D. 
The most illuminative book of late years on 
Geography Teaching 
200 pages, bound in cloth. Price $2.00 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


READERS 
The Readers With the Socialized Approach. Teacher 
Satisfying. Pupil Inspiring 
By RUTH THOMPSON and H. B. WILSON 


THE PLAN—The Plan of the Modern School 
Readers was worked out at the University of Cali- 
fornia when many sets of readers were examined, 
their contents tabulated, and the true need of a 
new type of readers for the schools was deter- 
mined. One result of this study was to show that 
those who have compiled school readers have 
neglected to consider the contribution which read- 
ing makes to the various phases of SOCIAL EFFI- 
CIENCY. When the selections were being chosen 
for the Modern School Readers they were tested 
in a number of grades and schools in Berkeley 
before their grade placement was decided upon. 
These readers are superior to all others in thought 
content. 

These readers, on account of the new material 
have a special appeal for seasonal schools, special 
classes of foreign children. Vocational guidance, 
Junior Red Cross lessons, Radio, Aviation, etc. 


BEST SELLERS 
TYPE STORIES OF THE WORLD FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS by Ruth Thompson. A Third Grade 
Geography Reader. 
OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR by Ruth 
Thompson. A Fourth Grade Geography Reader. 


STUDY GUIDE FOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY—Ely, King and Stormzand. TEACH- 
ING AMERICAN HISTORY BY THE PROBLEM 
METHOD (Manual for teachers). ELY-KING 
—" IN AMERICAN HISTORY—7 Period 

ests. 
These books supplement the Beard and Bagley— 

“History of the American People.” 


Send for Catalog Now. 
moons || HARR WAGNER | 
cowres || PUBLISHING CO. |) 
or 149 NEW MONTGOMERY oF 
SPECIAL . STREET SPECIAL 
VALUE San Francisco, California VALUE 
— 


This 
“Convention 
Number” 


represents the Progressive Spirit which 
animates the 


JOURNAL 
EDUCATION 


making its increasing serviceableness the 
talk of educators in every one of the forty- 
eight States. 

The year 1927 was the Journal’s banner 
year. More new readers were enrolled 
than in any other of the fifty-two years of 
this magazine’s history. New friends tell 
us they don’t see how they ever kept house 
without the weekly visits of this publica- 
tion. Old friends are continually writing 
us, “The Journal is better than ever.” 
The aim of the editors is to make this the 
one indispensable periodical for educators. 
If you haven’t become a Journal addict, 
now is an excellent time to begin — by 
accepting this 


SPECIAL 
CONVENTION OFFER 


FOURTEEN MONTHS 
9 Weekly Issues Free 
FOR $3.00 


(This offer is open to New 
Subscribers only.) 


| Journal of Education | 

| 6 Beacon St., Boston. | 

| I accept your Special Convention Offer. 
Enter my subscription for 14 months at 
$3.00. Check is enclosed (], or, you may | 
send bill 


| 


| 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY OF 
ESSENTIAL INFORMATION. 
Buffalo, New York: The Frontier 
Press Company. 

We know of no way in which one 
an get for $15.50 so much vital in- 
formation on every important line of 
national and international interest as 
in the 2,174 pages of “The Lincoln 
Library of Essential Information” in 
“one convenient volume. 

It is absolutely reliable, scientifi- 
cally classified, winnowed of all non- 
essentials, attractively phrased, with 
nothing that is not the latest inter- 
pretation of nature and human nature, 
and with no sentence conceived and 
written before the World War. 

In these hectic days teachers as well 
as students must be able to find just 
what they need and just when they 
need it. This can be accomplished 
through intelligent use of the Lincoln 
Library. 


STRAYER-UPTON ARITH- 
METICS. Book One, Lower Grades. 
Book Two, Middle Grades. Book 
Three, Higher Grades. By George 
Drayton Strayer and Clifford Brew- 
ster Upton, both of Teachers College, 
New York City. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: 
American Book Company. 

This three-book series is an abso- 
lutely new creation in school arith- 
metics. From the first page the chil- 
dren are learning number by interest- 
ing use of number. There is never a 
paragraph that lacks the charm of per- 
sonal enjoyment. Everything is of the 
child’s world. 

There are no practice examples for 
the sake of wasting time in order to 
make more pages. Whatever a child 
does with number he knows it is worth 
his while to do it. There is never the 
possibility of a child's thinking: 
“What's the use?” 

There is not an example or problem 
used simply because a teacher used it 
when she went to school. There is no 
explanation required of a child because 
his father learned that explanation in 
his school days. Everything is gen- 
uinely fascinating to the child, but 
nothing is dwelt upon long enough to 
make it stale. Here is anew creation 
adapted to the twentieth century. It 
gets the best results of the nineteenth 
century, better than they could be 
secured today by day-before-yesterday 
methods and devices. These three 
books are as great a blessing to teach- 
ers as to children. 


HORACE MANN SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ARITHMETIC. Diagnostic 
and Corrective. Book II. Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication and Di- 
vision of Common and _ Decimal 
Fractions. By Milo B. Hillegas, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mary G. Peabody, Horace 
Mann Elementary School, Teachers’ 
College; Ida M. Baker, Cleveland 
School of Education. Heavy Paper. 
178 pages. Philadelphia, Chicago, 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
The Horace Mann Arithmetics have 

several features quite unique. Diag- 

nostic is one of the latest words; 
created in schoolbook making, and is 
highly significant. “Diagnose” has been 
in use in medicine for nearly a cen- 
tury. We think it was in general use 
in homeopathic medical practice, as 
their theory was to study symptoms to 
discover the cause of disease. Of late 
anything is diagnosed that is in trouble. 

If a business is in a bad way a special- 

ist is employed to diagnose the difi- 

culty. 

In the Supplementary Horace Mann 
Arithmetic the book is used by the 
teacher to discover why answers are 
not correct, and the cause of incorrect- 
ness is removed. 

Anything incorrect in arithmetic re- 
sults reveals arithmetical diseases con- 
dition on the part of the student, and 
no amount of practice will result in 
correct work so long as the cause of 
the arithmetical diseased condition 
exists. 

Diagnostic investigation inevitably 
produces correct results if the diag- 
nosis is successful. 

One of the most serious troubles 
with any child in number work is with 
common and decimal fractions. Most 
problems in school arithmetic get in- 
volved in common or decimal fractions 
and unless the pupil is as sure of him- 
self in fractions as in whole numbers 
the problem work is zero although the 
solution of the problem was correct. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS. An Ele- 
mentary General Science. By Ar- 
thur G. Clement, Morton C. Collis- 
ter and Ernest L. Thurston. Cloth. 
628 pages. Illustrated. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: The Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. 

One of the leading university pro- 
fessors with a practical turn of mind, 
who has made a study of the reason 
why certain students win highest rank 
in general science measurements, has 
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said that more than eighty per cent. of 
their general science information wag 
attained outside of the classroom. The 
lack of classroom information about 
the student’s surroundings led the 
Iroqouis Publishing Company to have 
three specialists on general science 
prepare a book of 628 pages of 500 
words, each presenting all desirable in- 
formation about the world in which 
students live, especially knowledge 
which practically no one had twenty 
years ago, much of which has never 
found a place in any classroom. Here 
are a third of a million words scarcely 
a paragraph of which would or could 
have been in any classroom book when 
the high school graduate of today was 
in the sixth grade. 

Not only is the information impor- 
tant and recent, but it is presented in 
most usable form, with more than 
twenty pages of double column index 
and more than thirty pages of gloss- 
ary. Everything is attractively writ- 
ten and brilliantly illustrated. 


THE TEN DREAMS OF ZACH 
PETERS and How They Led Him 
Through the Constitution of the 
United States. By Hermann Hage- 
dorn. Illustrated by Frank Good- 
win. Philadelphia, Chicago, Dailas, 
Atlanta, San Francisco: The John 
C. Winston Company. 

Nowhere is educational progressive 
virility more welcome than in serving 
Americanization in its noblest sense 
through the classroom, and “The Ten 
Dreams of Zach Peters” is a pioneer 
in this initial civic crusade. 

One educational issue of the day is 
whether civilization shall be promoted 
in the classroom or in annexes by non- 
professional enthusiasts. 

Another educational issue of the day 
is whether the classroom shall appeal 
to students and influence their think- 
ing everywhere for all time, or merely 
please critical professionalists by 
stupefying the children hypnotically. 

“The Ten Dreams of Zach Peters” 
is a brilliant effort to meet these issues 
heroically. We are not super-wise, 
but we have read “The Ten Dream: of 
Zach Peters” and we venture two 
guesses. First, that no boy or girl will 
read one paragraph of this school book 
indifferently. Second, that none will 
fail to feel as well as know the virility 
and sanctity of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

We fear there are prosy profession- 
alists who will think it more conven- 
tional to go to sleep under the spell of 
profundity than to feel the thrill of 
devout loyalty with the squeal of a 
dog as the promotor of American- 
ization. We don't know how “The 
Ten Dreams of Zach Peters” will be 
received, but we will await results 
with interest. 
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THE BREED-FRENCH SPELLER. 
By Frederick S. Breed, University 
éf Chicago, and William C. French, 
superintendent, Drumright, Okla- 
homa. Chicago and New York: 
Lyons and Carnahan. 

These Breed-French Spellers are no 
more like the word lessons of our 
youth than the modern automobile is 
like the old-fashioned high-wheel bi- 
cycle. The authors have not been 
satisfied with providing a _ graded 
series of words needed by school chil- 
dren, they have also provided material 
on methods of studying and testing the 
words, of using them in exercises, and 
of teaching them. 

In the selection of words they have 
been careful to avoid the two ex- 
tremes represented by the selection of 
material purely from the activities of 
adults, and the selection of words used 
purely in children’s themes. 

Frequent reviews are provided on 
the theory that in spelling practice is a 
primary feature. The pupils’ inter- 
ests are considered in the careful ex- 
planation of “What You Are To Do,” 
in which the method of learning words 
is carefully developed in a series of 
eight specific steps. The pupil is also 
helped by instructions on “How To 
Study Each Word Missed”—an ex- 
cellent way to help the child to help 
himself. 

Multiple response 


exercises, letter 


dictation exercises, and dictionary 
exercises are also provided. These 
features are useful because of their 
social utility and practical value, the 
dictionary exercises providing excel- 
lent training in the use of the diction- 
ary and in alphabetizing. 


WILDERNESS ADVENTURES: By 
William Lyman Underwood. With 
Illustrations from photographs by 
the author. Cloth. 243 pages. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, London, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus and San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
There seems to be an exhaustless 

school market for books of adventure, 

especially adventures that have an 
autobiographical flavor, and _ this is 
one of the best of this class. It has 
the charm of wilderness life in North- 
ern Maine, of which enough is known 
by children to give such stories a real 
lure, and Mr. Underwood gives his 
story the thrill of civilized Indians of 

Maine whose ancestors even were 

never fierce. Personally we knew the 

Oldtown Indians in their own life 

many times from our sixth to six- 

teenth year, and no other Indian life 
has quite the same fascination as has 
theirs and we find it is much the same 
with children today. We are sure that 

Underwood's “Wilderness Adventures” 

will be attractive to all school children, 
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especially because of the charming 
autobiographical setting of the adven- 
tures. 


HEALTH READERS. Book One, 
“The Safety Hill of Health.” Book 
Two, “Building My House of 
Health.” By Jessie I. Lummis and 
Williedell Schawe. With IIlustra- 


tions by Eunice Stephenson. In 
Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, and Chicago: World Book 
Company. 


It is a real joy to be alive today and 
see the books that make little people in 
school so happy. The ingenuity in 
bookmaking and book illustrating is 
simply wonderful. “The Safety Hill 
of Health,” for first grade children, is 
captivating in the extreme. Any child, 
every child will enjoy it as much as he 
has ever enjoyed any picture book he 
has ever seen, and it will help to make 
him well and strong. 

The Health Reader for the second 
grade, “Building My House of Health,” 
makes health seeking a “Builders Club” 
attraction as the first book was a 
“Climbers Club.” The authors worked 
out these books as part of a demonstra- 
tion of health work in the schools of 
Denver, and these books are the out- 
growth of experience based on practi- 
cal needs. 


as here. 


nobly.” 


teacher and pupil.”’ 


EPOCHS OF WORLD PROGRESS 


By BARNARD and ROORBACH 


“Nowhere is history portrayed as vividly and picturesquely 
There are ten Epochs, each an indispensable unit bril- 
liant in its personality and fitting into the complete picture quite 


—Journal of Education. 


i ‘‘. ,. The illustrations and maps serve as excellent teaching 
material; the thought questions and references save time for both 


—Miss Nell Maupin, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


“ High School students will delight in this authoritative, un- 


folding drama of man’s upward climb in learning to codperate 


with his fellows.” 


—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


2626 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 


1 Park Ave. 
New York 


6 Park St. 
Boston 


149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


Hazy on History 

Little Paul is a Lindbergh fan. He 
christened one of his toys “Spirit of 
St. Louis” and talked Lindbergh until 
his parents were surfeited with the 
subject and finally told him he was too 
excited over the popular aviator. 

“Why shouldn’t I be excited about 
him?” Paul inquired in an injured tone. 
“T'll bet you and mother were excited 
and talked about it just as much when 
Columbus discovered America.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. r 


The Safer Way 


The prisoner—“There goes my hat. 
Shall I run after it?” 

Policeman Casey— “Phwat? Run 
away and never come back again? You 
stand here and I'll run after your hat.” 


Sure to Be There 

“Thanks to modern improvements I 
have far less trouble finding my collar 
buttons now. Always find them in one 
place.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes, I go to the vacuum cleaner.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Honk! 

Customer—“The horn on this car is 
broken.” 

Salesman—‘“No, it’s not. It’s 
indifferent.” 

Customer—“What do you mean?” 

Salesman—‘“Why it doesn’t give a 
hoot.” 


just 


Why 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all ,day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 
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Some Dresser 


Hortense—“Yes, and they say she 
dresses like a millionaire’s daughter.” 

Marjorie—“Oh, much better than 
that—more like a stenographer or a 
high school girl, my dear.” 


Regrettable Absence 


New Office Boy—“A man called here 
to thrash you a few minutes ago.” 

Editor—“What did you say to him!” 

New Office Boy—“I told him I was 
sorry you were not in.”—Tawny Kat. 

Safety First 

“Come right on in, Sambo,” the 
farmer called out. “He won't hurt 
you. You know a barking dog never 
bites.” 

“Sure, boss, ah knows dat,” replied 
the cautious colored man. “But I 
don’t know how soon he’s going to stop 
barkin’.”—Success Magazine. 


Ready-Made Humor 

The following conversation was 
overheard at the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation :— 

“Where is Washington?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“I mean the capital of the United 
States.” 

“Oh, they loaned it all to Europe.” 

“Do you promise to support the Con- 
stitution ?” 

“Me? How can I? I’ve a wife and 
six children to support.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Disguise Necessary 


“Can you fix me up to look like a 
German or a Spaniard or even a Hot- 
tentot?” asked the nervous man, who 
had dropped into the costumer’s shop. 

“Just what’s the idea—do you want 
a costume for a masquerade party or 
what?” asked the puzzled shopkeeper. 

“No,” replied the man. “I am an 
Englishman and I have to go to Chi- 
cago on business.”—Exchange. 


Figures 

“How many students 
Dartmouth ?” 

“About one in every 

mouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


are there at 


ten.” —Dart- 


New View 

“What is that picture of?” asked a 
small tot. 

“That’s the Goddess of Liberty,” Big 
Brother replied. “You can always tell 
her ’cause she’s got an ice cream cone 
in her hand.”—Leesburg (Fla.) Com- 
mercial. 
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It’s No Joke 


to grow old 
without 
having saved 
a substantial sum 
of money ! 


Our plan of Regular Monthly 
Saving at liberal interest is an 
unequaled encourager of Thrift. 


It helps you save for contingen- 
cies or for any definite purpose 
—such as Vacations, Travel, The 
Education of Children. 

How much can or ought you 
to set aside each month? 

$1.00 a month amounts in 141 
months to $200.00. $5.00 a 
month grows to $1,000 in the 
same period. $40.00 a month in- 
creases to $8,000. 

Interest is added quarterly, and 
this bank's dividend rate has |} 
never been less than 


Per 
Annum 


More than a Quarter Century 
of Safe Banking Under the Laws 
of Massachusetts. 

Money can be withdrawn at 
any time with interest to last 
dividend date. All that your sys- 
tematic saving has accumulated 


and earned at liberal compound 
interest is readily available. 


Compare the dividends at 5%% 
with those paid by your Savings 
Bank. 


Your money in this bank is se- 
cured by selected first mortgages 
on rea] estate. 


Assets Over 
$13,000,000 


Write for circular. 


Watertown 
Cooperative 


Bank 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Watertown Cooperative 
Ban 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Please send me informa- 
tion of your Plan of Regu- 
lar Monthly Saving. 
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The Remarkable 


Increase 


These Lincoln Science Desks are solving the 
problem of increasing pupil capacity of 
present buildings. 

With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk, no lecture 
room is required. All students face the in- 
structor while doing all the work in one place. 

The instructor may give demonstrations or 
hold class recitations in the same room with 
the experimental work. 

No de‘inite periods need be set for demon- 
stration and laboratory work. 

The desk permits the instructor to give a 
lecture, demonstration or discuss any difficult 
phase of the experiment during the laboratory 
period. 


stopped by the instructor at any time and 
the students permitted to follow out individual] 
laboratory experiments. 


Where the science work of the entire school 
does not cover the entire period of the school 
day, the desk can be used as a regular class- 
room desk. This avoids vacant rooms and 
helps to cut down the cost per room in new 
buildings. 


Before you make plans for future laboratory 
equipment, ask us for our catalog of Lincoln 
Science Desks. 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
167 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 
1511 Kimball Bldg. 

Offices in Principal Cities 


| 


“Music Unites the People” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 9075, Lincoln Science Desk. 


With equal ease a demonstration can be N®-7059,Lincoln Science Desk. 


WE HOPE TO SEE YOU AT THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 
We shall be present with a carload of the latest 
designs of Laboratory Furniture. 
Booths 213, 214, 215, 229, 230 and 231. 


TARTING from Boston, visit practically every 
city, town and hamlet in the United States; 
touch Mexico; return through Canada; proceed 
southward to Porto Rico; look in on the Canal 
Zone; thence to Brazil, Chili and Peru: cross 
the Pacific, stopping at Samoa and Hawaii; 
then to Japan, China and the Philippines ; thence 
to Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, Turkey and 
Palestine; Greece, France and England—then 
home. You have been pretty well around the 
world and in each of the countries named you 
could have seen a Twice 55 book in constant 
use. It sounds incredible—but it ts true. 


The Brown Book—Mized Voices $.15 
The Green Book—Mixed Voices 
The Red Book—Games with Music 
The Blue Book—Men’s Voices 50 
The Rose Book—Treble Voices .20 
The Orange Book—For Boys .50 


MORE THAN 110 SONGS IN EACH BOOK 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
113 WEST 57th ST. 


Send all orders to Boston Of fice 


LONDON OFFICE 
HAWKES & SON, Ltd. 


Lincoln Science Desks 
Pupil Capacity 


255 
928 
| 
x 
| 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 7 EXPERTS 
.<<ND 
School and Comm pnunity 
| 
|SEND FOR 
APPROVAL] C.C.Birchard & Co. 22/ Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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® TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ® ® & 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburch, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 

Portiand, Me., 415 Congress St. Birmingham, Ala., 80S Title Bldg. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Established 1890 Incorporated 1904 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. M. HASTINGS, Manager 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HARTFORD, CONN. BOSTON, MASS. PORTLAND, MAINE 


The CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THREE OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers 


Cc. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager 
36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Clapp Memorial Bldg., Portland, Me. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


AGENCY, Inc. 


mends teachers from the 
Superintendent's point of 
view. 


224 So. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO CHARGE 
TO SCHOOLS 


Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 


Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, St. Louis 
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The Charm of Good Pictures ® 


By Margery Currey 
Chicago 


“Oh, look! Look at the picture!” 

Swarming into a room when the bell 
rings, children instantly see anything 
new—and if it is beautiful, how they 
love it! 

A picture, rich in color, interest and 
beauty, has a magical effect on the 
young mind. It brings happiness, and 
with that comes interest in the tasks 
of the day. Beauty in the schoolroom 
lures the child, makes him glad to be 
in school, lightens the difficulties and 
enhances the joys of the school day. 

A good picture has no rival as a 
decorative feature of schoolroom or 
hall, just as it adds the final touch of 
charm to a home. Pictures for class- 
room, hall or assembly room should 
be large enough to be clearly seen 
across the wide spaces as well as dig- 
nify the large wall-spaces, where small 
ones would be lost to view, and would 
thus violate good decorative principles. 
The profit and enjoyment derived 
from pictures is affected by their posi- 
tion on the wall. 

They should not be “skyed” above 
the blackboards, but hung low enough 
to be intimately enjoyed, and the light 
on them should be good. In many 
progressively planned new _ school 
buildings the centre space at the front 
of the classroom is devoted to a large 
picture, with the blackboards on either 
side. In order to keep the interest in 
these pictures it is well to change them 
about occasionally, perhaps exchanging 
for those in other rooms, or other 
schools. 

There are today countless excellent 
pictures to be bought—color reproduc- 
tions not only of the familiar master- 
pieces of all time, but also of less 
known, truly beautiful original paint- 
ings. The school whose funds allow 
the purchase of good originals is most 

fortunate. For those with more 
limited funds, where many good pic- 
tures are needed, the color reproduc- 
tion is the solution. Better by faris a 
good color reproduction of a fine 
original than an original of no artistic 
value. The formation in a community 
of a committee for the purchase of 
pictures for schools is a valuable civic 
activity. This may be done through 
the parent-teacher association, woman's 
club, school board or chamber of com- 
merce. 
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BARDEEN - UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


FREE REGISTRATION 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


5 TEACHE (ANTE 
ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schools,PrivateSchools, 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage Colleges, Universities, 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York =tate Normal Schools, 


Perton Spokane, Wr. Deel, schools out 
43RD YEAR York Rite Temple, let “Teaching as a 


Wichita, Kansas Business.” 


MERICAN::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY intr oduces to Col- 

leges, Schools and 

and FOREIGN Families, super- 

ior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 

every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


5 recommends teachers and has filled hun- 

KELLOGG’S AGENCY: of high grade positions (up to 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, none for registration. If you 

need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where qa teacher may 

be wanted, address Kellogge’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 
York. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILBY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Journal Advertisers 
are worthy the 
patronage of 


Journal Readers 


WINSHIP , We have unusual facilities for placing 


_ teachers in every part of the country. 


9 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, M 
TEACHERS ALVIN F. PEASE, ee — 


Long Distance Telephone 


AGENCY of Teachers’ 
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T here is hardly anything in the world that some man cannot 
make a little worse and sell a little cheaper and the people who 
consider price only are this man’s lawful prey.’’ 


“Our trademark” stands for quality and 


thirty-six years 


Atlanta Boston Brooklyn Chicago 
Los Angeles New York Philadelphia 


| CRAFTSMANSHIP 


creating college and school 


JEWELRY 


The Robbins Company 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 


RUSKIN. 
of 
Cleveland Hartford 
St. Louis San Francisco 


The Human Child Has a 


Monkey's Body 


Without the chance to climb, he is 
fundamentally thwarted and unhappy. 

Modern conditions force this climbing 
creature to live the life of a quadruped 
upon horizontal surfaces. 

He is built for vertical locomotion 
far more obviously than for work and 
play upon horizontal surfaces. 

Enlightened Educators are at last 
supplying this serious deficiency in 
childhood’s environment. 


THE JUNGLEGYM 


(Patented) 
“The best invention since trees” 


is now making children happy and well- 
proportioned on nearly 1,000  play- 
grounds. 


Superintendents, supervisors, princi- 
pals, teachers, parents, physicians in- 
dorse the Junglegym wherever it has 
been installed. 

Your schools should have this safe and 
endlessly adaptable apparatus both for 
its educational aid and for its physical 
benefits. 


Call at Booth No. 8 


to inspect the Junior Model or write 
for circular and references to 


5 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 
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